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PHILOSOPHY OF “CANT.” 


‘“‘The Devil saw a minister, 
A minister to his mind, 
Go up into a certain House 
With a majority behind. 


‘‘ And the Devil quoted Genesis 
Like a very learnéd clerk, 
How Noah and the creeping things 
Went up into the Ark.” 


Some phrase-monger has defined hypocrisy as the forced tribute which 
vice pays to virtue. This would indicate a belief that a cloak is pref- 
erable to nudity ; that evil loses some of its power by losing its inde- 
pendence; that men had better have an ideal, even if that ideal is a stuffed 
fraud ; in one word, that a community should go into the business of 
keeping up appearances. If this is sound, then, as simplicity and virtue 
may be dismissed with a sigh of real regret-—for men do value gen- 
uineness—as being only coincident with the res anguste domi days of a 
nation’s life, we are better off thgn other peoples. 

From the loftiest height of power, whereon statesmen and rulers of 
men once stood, to the pettiest scheme of personal profit, our representa- 
tive men are largely engaged in applying their shoulders to a shaky 
pretense or decorously covering up an unsavory record, and, as is always 
the case with men who follow their noses, their vision, being confined in 
range to the length of their probosces, loses the power of discerning 
even their own material selfish interest. 


As in the case of the copyright act, for years honest men had been 
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trying to remove the deep stain of literary dishonesty from our records, 
and when finally a measure to that effect was brought before Congress, 
men who probably would not put their hands in their neighbors’ pockets 
listened with apparent conviction to the twaddle of cheap demagogues, 
and, having killed this act of righteous restitution, found that they had 
outraged the sense ‘of fairness and decency of the very people whom 
they in their base subservience thought to please. 

It is told of Burke and his partners, in the hideous crime they 
invented of murdering for the price of the bodies of their victims, that 
they seemed entirely unmoved by their conviction, sentence, and the 
preparations for death, and only broke down when the howl of popular 
execration greeted them as they appeared on the scaffold. They had 
lived in such an atmosphere of crime that they expected to be greeted 
as heroes. So our politicians move in such a reptilian stratum that 
they confuse wriggling with wisdom. 

The true statesman never persists in following the unattainable. ° 
Just in proportion as he is an idealist he ceases to be a trustworthy 
leader. His business is to get as much good oué of a principle or an 
impulse as can be obtained, and never to fail to take what is offered 
because there is more out of reach. He knows how feeble are human 
aspirations after virtue; how quickly popular zeal cools; how soon 
reformers tire of their réle ; with him emphatically half or even a quar- 
ter of a loaf is better than no bread. 

The politician, on the other‘hand, keeps a sharp lookout for any 
movement based on principle, conscience, or sentiment ; the more ideally 
great and the more practically unattainable it is the better for his pur- 
poses. As soon as he has satisfied himself that there is no chance of 
its present success, he prepares to make it his special hobby by mount- 
ing and riding upon it. In that way he can make himself solid with 
its advocates ; he can pose as the friend of religion and morality, and, 
with renewed respectability, can pursue his partisan or personal 
schemes, which are, of course, the only real business of his life, confi- 
dent that, if he only howl loudly and seem to push vigorously, he 
can for a long time rely upon his new friends .to defend his character 
and condone his methods. Of course he loses no time in tipping the 
wink to his party associates, if, indeed, even this is needed. 

The chances are that they are alreasly kicking themselves for having 
permitted him to go into such a promising pretense ahead of them. 
The practical working of all this is that, when a wave like the temper- 
ance agitation gets fairly under way, between the intemperate, wrong- 
headed, uninformed men, and the still more unwise women, with whom 
it originated, and the scheming politicians who have jumped upon its 
crest in the hope that it will carry them whither they have business, 
the chances are that it will do incalcuable mischief to the cause of good 
government, of morality, even of sobriety. It will make the very name 
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and idea of reform odious to men of sense, who see the want of sense, 
of knowledge of human nature, and of the adequacy of legislation on 
the part of its honest supporters and the greed, dishonesty, and cant of 
its political hangers-on. Worst of all, it makes plain men distrustful 
of all loud and public professions of virtue and religion until the title 
of Christian statesman becomes almost synonymous with scheming 
hypocrite. 

The failure of the temperance amendment in Pennsylvania, and its 
repeal in Rhode Island, show that legal prohibition instead of making 
progress is losing ground. Its practical working in the latter State 
was peculiarly disastrous. In Newport and Providence the number of 
houses of the poor that had been converted into kitchen bar-rooms was 
appalling, when it is remembered that in almost every case this meant 
making drunkards of the women and children. When liquor is sold 
in the ordinary way, women see and feel its effects in bad temper, idle- 
ness, loss of work, abuse, ill treatment, starvation, ete. Of course, for a 
greater or less number of drinkers there is one seller, and he makes 
money, and his family profit by it, but they do not come in daily and 
hourly contact with liquor. For, as a rule, he is not especially proud of 
his occupation, and keeps it as much as possible out of his home-life. 
Strange as it may seem to the zealots, who have so seriously injured 
their cause by absurd generalization and stupid vituperation, many a 
liquor-seller is a good father, a kind husband, a fair citizen, a decent 
man. 

So that, under the old régime, out of a hundred women, probably 
seventy-five had no reason to think well of liquor or of its sale—and 
that makes a liberal allowance for the number who had fallen into 
drinking habits themselves. 

But in the States where the open sale of liquor was difficult, the 
temptation to a poor man to make money easily and safely was hard to 
resist. Here was winter coming on, work hard to get, suffering almost 
inevitable, what easier and more natural than to buy a barrel of cheap 
whisky on credit, if he had no money, and make one hundred per 
cent. profit on every drink he sold, for the absence of the regular saloon 
prepared drinkers to pay more than usual for theirrum. In the houses 
of the poor there could be no concealment from the family. The 
mother and the children, finding instead of privation plenty and com- 
fort, would naturally think better of whisky a bread-winner than of 
whisky the thing which robbed them and kept them wretched. They 
were willing to assist; in fact, the increasing trade soon made their 
assistance necessary. 

From handling and selling to tasting was a natural step; and it is 
creditable to the good sense of the voters of Rhode Island that they, 
by a rousing majority, decided against any further experimenting with 
legislation which did not diminish the amount of drunkenness, but dif- 
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fused it in every direction, and which, while possibly making it a little 
more troublesome for a youngster to get a drink, made drunkards of 
his sisters and his mother. 

These facts were thoroughly established by the police report and 
by special agents detailed to obtain all possible and reliable information 
as to the working of the law. Of its working at Newport, and in my 
own regiment, I can speak with full knowledge. While liquor was 
sold, there was the usual amount of drunkenness incident to a large 
command, which meant that about fifteen per cent. of the men would 
get drunk now and then, especially at pay-day, and the remaining eighty- 
five per cent. were practically sober men. As soon as prohibition went 
into effect the amount of drunkenness largely increased, for the reason 
that it was but a short time before the married men, having houses in 
town, caught on, to use the popular phrase, to a quick and easy way of 
paying their rent, which, as the government had long ceased to recog- 
nize them in their married capacity, had always been a tough problem. 
Almost every married man’s house became a soldiers’ saloon, and while 
the ordinary saloon would eject a man for the sake of their reputation 
and their license when he became uproarious and disorderly, the owner 
of the private gin-mill would take care of him as long as he had a 
cent to spend or any reasonable prospect of getting one in the future. 
So that where under the old system a man would be away from duty a 
day, under the reign of total abstinence he would be gone for a week. 
Then came the peddling business: soldiers’ wives had been in the habit 
of coming and going with the men’s washing; what more simple and 
obvious than to put a few flasks of whisky in the bottom of the baskets 
“to cheer the boys up a bit?” 

The effect of all this was the most rapid and wide-spread deterio- 
ration. Old soldiers, some of whom had been permitted to marry as a 
reward for long and faithful service, became habitual breakers of the 
law, and soon passed into the criminal class ; and their wives became not 
only their partners in crime, but were the agents of the introduction of 
whisky among their comrades. 

It was at this period in the history of restrictive legislation, after 
Pennsylvania had refused to undertake, and Rhode Island had de- 
cided to abandon, the idea of preventing the sale of liquor, that the 
American politician saw a chance for a little cheap capital with fa- 
natics at the expense of certain poor devils in Uncle Sam’s employ, 
and at the same time, by a peculiarly neat stroke of business, he man- 
aged to serve the interest of a class which, if not exactly robbing the 
soldier, had been making an enormous profit out of him. 

It would be a curious question—perhaps “’twere to consider too 
curiously” —to inquire of all the Senators who showed such apparent zeal 
for the cause of temperance, such interest in the moral welfare of the 
soldier, and such genuine or well-simulated horror at the idea of the 
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government engaging in or sanctioning the sale of liquor, how many 
of them habitually use the wines and beers which it so harrowed their 
souls to think of the enlisted man’s obtaining ; how many were repair- 
ing their fences with an inexpensive prohibition panel to keep the soft- 
hearted and soft-headed flock who are marshalled by the sonorous bray 
of the Rev. Joseph Cook from straying out; and how many had in 
their desks letters from relatives and constituents who had been post- 
traders, exhorting and beseeching them to kill the clause allowing 
the canteen to sell light wine and beer in the name of temperance, and 
to the end that if the soldier must, as universal and unvarying expe- 
rience shows that he will, buy beer, he should be compelled to buy it 
from the unobtrusive trader whose very existence is unknown to the 
advocates of temperance, whereby a benefit would accrue both to the 
senatorial champions of morality and sobriety and to the petitioners. 
The former would still stand, in the sight of the supporters of these 
virtues, on a lofty moral plane, and their humble petitioners would still 
make their little sixty per cent. on all purchases intended for the use 
of the much-legislated-for, much-with-moral-pap-nurtured, and long- 
suffering soldier. 

It is a sin to be a mocker, and charity should be cultivated as a 
rare and beautiful exotic in this sordid world of ours ; but it is really 
hard to avoid the conclusion that some of our worthy Solons were 
simply indulging in what, in a lower political stratum, would be called 
pea-nut politics. For there was not the faintest attempt to meet the 
question of whether it were possible, admitting it to be desirable and right, 
to prevent the use of liquor at or near military posts. There was not 
only no desire, but an evident unwillingness, to touch the facts and 
statistics as to the working of the canteen system. It went for nothing 
that from every post-commander in the service where the canteen had 
been established the official reports were that intemperance had largely 
decreased, that there were fewer absentees, and that, in addition to the 
fact that the moderate profits of the canteen went to the soldier’s bene- 
fit instead of exorbitant profits going into the trader’s pocket, from the 
strictly moral point of view good had come of it, and in every way the 
men were more contented, better behaved, and better soldiers than under 
the old system. Apparently to no purpose did many post-commanders 
take pains to point out the futility and absurdity of prohibiting the 
sale of anything to drink at the post when that simply meant that on 
the outskirts of the reservation the lowest and worst type of the frontier 
bar-room, with all the accompaniments of poisoned whisky, adulter- 
ated beer, and abandoned women, would always stand open, whereas 
the introduction of the canteen at Fort Sidney, Nebraska, had closed 
these local hells entirely for want of patronage, and Colonel Morrow 
testified, in the strongest terms, to the immensely-improved discipline 
and moral tone of the command in consequence. 
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In vain had the Secretary of War and the adjutant-general, both 
men acting habitually from the very loftiest and purest motives, 
patiently and thoroughly investigated the whole subject, even going so 
far as to detail one of the best and most practical men in the service— 
Captain Ebstein—to visit every post where the canteen had been es- 
tablished, and report upon its working. After this thorough investi- 
gation, these distinguished officers, who certainly had the best interests 
of the soldier quite as much at heart as the Senators, and might be 
thought to know even more about them, strongly indorsed and recom- 
mended the canteen system, but it was neglected, ignored, and set aside. 

It really seems too gross a reflection upon the knowledge and in- 
telligence of men capable by temperament or mental training of reason- 
ing or appreciating reason to believe that they could be blind to such 
facts and deaf to such appeals. Of course there are in every legislative 
body certain honest, generous, enthusiastic natures who are not amenable 
to reason, to fact, or to demonstration, who implicitly believe in all this 
restrictive legislation, who think laws and acts of Congress can change 
human nature, and that Methodist Sunday-school diet is the best anti- 
dote for a vitiated moral sense. But the number of those who hold 
such views honestly is always small, and in a body of the dignity, 
knowledge, and experience of this august assemblage must be almost 
imperceptible. Yet the cause of the post-traders and the keepers of 
vile dens was only partially defeated by the solid vote of the large 
and unregenerate element, which, thank goodness, still exists—men who 
in their hard-headed and worldly-minded way disapprove of all 
sumptuary legislation, who have a firm faith in the practice of minding 
one’s own business, who believe that they and Uncle Sam’s poor 
soldiers should buy their beer where they can get it cheapest and best, 
and that all the virtue on earth never has banished, and never will 
banish, cakes and ale, or even make them unpopular. I say only partially, 
because they were forced to.concede to the Solons, who had to keep 
solid with prohibition constituencies, that no beer should be sold at 
posts in States whose laws prohibited the sale of liquors. It would be 
interesting to know whether these prohibitury laws ever touched one 
gin-mill on the border of a government reservation. 

It is to be feared that in this constant reiteration of party cries, of 
catchy phrases, of unmitigated twaddle and pure cant, we are rapidly 
losing all power of discernment. It has always been said by cynical 
observers that Americans love to be deceived, and have a weakness, 
almost amounting to affection, for any one who humbugs them in- 
geniously and civilly, for, as Tweed found to his sorrow, they will not 
be robbed and kicked at the same time. 

Now, there are some truths which can almost be demonstrated 
mathematically, which have stood for ages amid the whirling and 
seething waves of popular folly, and which will in the end prevail over 
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all lies, whether dressed in specious phrases or masquerading in the robes 
of apostles. And as long as these facts stand across the path we have 
taken, our advance can only be along the earth in the ways of material 
progress and prosperity. One is that the stream cannot rise higher 
than its source. The source of power being, according to our theory, 
in the whole people, it is highly improbable that the aggregate wisdom 
of a city, of a community, of a state, of a nation, will be greater than 
the average intelligence and honesty of the individuals who make up 
the aggregation. On the contrary, there are many reasons why it will 
be much lower, even admitting that this aggregation is the real basis of 
legislation, which it is not. 

To hear our popular speakers mouth such phrases as vor populi 
and glorify the masses, one might suppose that in mere numbers there 
is wisdom, did we not know that their daily action in everything which 
touches their own interests is based on exactly the reverse. Who but 
a fool consults his neighbors about anything he is going todo? Who 
would put the pettiest scheme he ever meditated to a vote of the best 
brains in his street? And yet this same man, hard-headed enough where 
his own interests are concerned, will talk about the people as if they 
were more likely to be right in matters about which most of them 
know little or nothing than the Toms and Dicks and Harrys are in 
matters which they understand as well as he does. 

If he is a creature capable of reasoning, and can be honest with his 
own soul, he will probably admit to himself that there are causes of 
error in the very presence and action of numbers; that enthusiasms 
and impulses of all kinds are contagious; that an assembly can be 
induced to do what most individuals in cool moments would indig- 
nantly repudiate ; and that a community will bear with pusillanimous 
stolidity what would cause a breach of the peace if practiced on any single 
member. But poor as is the quality of this aggregate, our legislation 
is not generally founded even on it. In the very flabbiness and coarse- 
ness of: the texture the local boss and the professional politician find 
their living. They say in effect, “ Now, good people, you mean well, 
but you don’t know. Now I know all about it, and as for my integrity, 
have you ever known me to omit an opportunity to denounce the 
wicked rebellion? Am I not tearfully concerned about the suppres- 
sion of the colored brothers’ vote? Do I not stand ready to appro- 
priate any sum which the pension cormorant can swallow? Am I not 
a communicant in the brick church; an advocate of temperance legis- 
lation; and do I not practice in your sight all the domestic virtues? 
Just give me a chance to perspire and grow gray in your service. 

And so this self-seeking and base charlatan foists himself and his 
schemes upon a well-meaning but rather stupid aggregation, and the 
result is a steady and general, if not rapid, downward progress in every- 
thing which makes a nation truly strong and great. No wonder we no 
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longer hear of those antediluvian fossils once known as statesmen. 
Even the broad and sagacious politician and leader who perhaps never 
rose absolutely above politics, but who played fair and aimed far and 
high for his party, at least, is nearly extinct. The greatest achievement 
of our modern product is to put an opponent in a hole, and his favorite 
method is ingenious fingering of the keys which move human impulse. 
Another fact is that good government generally is, and has been, class 
government. In fact, you can put it more strongly still, and say that 
in representative government the great middle ground between per- 
sonal government, which most of the civilized world has outgrown, and 
mob government, which is only a temporary condition, and can never 
be a permanent institution, whatever may be the nebulous state of 
theories and constitutions, sooner or later will crystallize into some 
form of class government. The absolute inability of any very large 
number of people to discharge the higher functions of government 
must be forced upon even the most fanatical Democrats. The earlier 
periods of representative governments follow, as a rule, the practice of 
mankind when suddenly thrown upon their good sense and instinct of 
self-preservation, as in the case of a shipwrecked vessel’s passengers on 
a desert island. Certain natures will at once assume the lead without 
waiting for any vote or authority. Power is held by men whose wealth, 
ability, knowledge, in one word, standing in the community, cause them 
to be held in general respect, and to be the natural guides, Suffrage 
being at these periods confined to men of some education and intelli- 
gence, they naturally find the great practical advantages of trained and 
able administrators, and do not, as a rule, go much below the intellect- 
ual and social plane where their experience tells them that these qual- 
ities are apt to be found. The inevitable tendency of power being to 
perpetuate itself and form a governing guild, which has its bonds, its 
obligations, and its privileges, this resulted in class government in its 
highest form. 

As soon as the doctrine of personal sovereignty has taken root and 
spread, which is, that every mother’s son is just as good as the other, 
and should have his finger in the political pie, they grow impatient of 
being represented and having their laws made by men whose circum- 
stances, training, and character especially fit them for government, and 
by way of neutralizing the great weight of a ruling class they widen 
the suffrage, until finally it is universal, and the vote of the tramp, the 
drunkard, and the criminal goes just as far in determining who shall 
make the laws as that of the wisest and best in the land. Then they 
congratulate themselves, and their Fourth of July bloviators felicitate 
them on having got rid of class government. What they have really 
done is to exchange class government for professional government. 
Demos has not got an inch nearer in reality to governing himself, but 
he is contented in exchanging a class which he thought bore hard on 
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him, and Jooked out for the interests of their own order, for profes- 
sionals who look out only for themselves, and have made their trade so 
intricate that he soon gives up all hope of being himself admitted to 
practice, but is pleased to think that it is recruited from men who are 
in no respect of brains or knowledge his superiors, while in honesty 
they are usually his inferiors. It shows what immense factors envy 
and vanity are in mundane affairs, that most men will prefer absolute 
misgovernment at the hands of those who will fawn upon them indi- 
vidually to wise, able, and economical government from men whose 
mental superiority even their self-love cannot deny. 

Possibly the individual may have gained something in the greater 
accessibility of the man who represents him at least just before election 
or re-election. 


‘¢ Then it was Mr. Sawin, sir, You’re middlin’ well, how be you? 
Step up and take a nipper, sir, I’m drefful glad to see you.”’ 


In fact, in many places one of the qualifications for a candidate is his 
ability as a mixer, not of drinks, but.with the unwashed ; but after the 
prize is gained the constituent’s chief dependence must be upon his 
power of making himself effectively disagreeable, which at a distance 
is not easy. 

By what loss of national honor and dignity this advantage, if it 
exists, has been gained let history testify. Take Mr. Gladstone as the 
apostle of the masses. No man has been more active than he in tear- 
ing down all barriers between that mass of solid ignorance and stu- 
pidity, the British agricultural laborer, and the power to choose the 
men who shall rule the affairs of this complex empire. 

Turn to his shameful policy, the cowardly abandonment of Gordon, 
the weakness, credulity, and cant which characterized his attitude towards 
Russia, the halting, half-way measures which bombarded a city, and, 
having inflamed to frenzy the savage passions of an Eastern mob, left 
Christian women and children to their fury until a detachment of Amer- 
ican blue-jackets cut short the carnival of lust and murder. Does any 
one suppose that so clever a politician would have ventured upon or 
persevered in such banalities unless he felt that he had behind him a 
solid phalanx of voters too ignorant to understand what he was doing, 
and too stupid and bigoted to disapprove it? He had thoroughly 
Americanized English politics, having actually imported the caucus, 
that pet engine of the demagogue, and no Barney or Johnny or Mike 
of our municipal affairs has had any more servile or reliable followers 
than this verbose rhetorician. 

Compare with him Chatham, the representative of class government, 
himself no better born than Mr. Gladstone, proud of his title, the great 
commoner, because he had the interest of the whole people at heart, but 
who would stoop to no mortal, whether king, courtier, or. mob; who 
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spent money like water, secure of the support of a class which valued 
even wealth less than the glory and honor of England ; who upheld her 
cause in every quarter of the globe and laid strong and deep the foun- 
dations of that magnificent colonial empire which prevented this little 
island from being strangled in the gripe of the great Corsican octopus. 

Again, what but class government would or could have sustained 
for twenty years a struggle so expensive, so often unsuccessful, and so 
apparently hopeless as England’s wars against France and Bonaparte ? 
It was the work of a class so rich that even this drain scarcely reached 
them ; so plucky that hardly had one coalition been dissolved by Bona- 
parte’s victories before they had organized and subsidized another ; and 
so far-sighted that, though protected by their isolation from actual in- 
jury, they realized that they could not permit the absorption of all 
nationalities by this insatiable devourer without abdicating at once and 
for all time the proud position in the very front of civilization, where 
another exponent of class government had placed their country. When 
we were fighting for our national existence, with everything at stake 
which can excite a nation to exertjon and sacrifice, we were frightfully 
handicapped by the perverse ignorance and pig-headedness of the repre- 
sentatives of mass government, and finally won in spite of them, because 
the crisis had become so great that when Grant closed for the death- 
grapple, public opinion, awed into sense, silenced them for once. But 
what a strong minority of kickers and squealers was developed in 
two years of war as against the dogged pluck and intelligent patriotism 
of class government exhibited for twenty years ! 

No one claims that class government of the days of Chatham or 
Canning was perfect. Doubtless the individual had many just causes 
of complaint, but I do maintain that few governments on earth 
have so well upheld the honor and dignity of their country in circum- 
stances where governments like these of our day would have made an 
inglorious peace or frittered away in folly and jobbery the gigantic 
sums which were raised. When the Reform Bill was passed and the 
inequalities of representation largely corrected, England had a govern- 
ment which came very near fulfilling what Sir Archibald Allison laid 
down as the creed of an ideal organization,—“ The utmost liberty to the 
individual, consistent with the preservation of order and the rights of 
others, with the smallest possible participation in the higher duties of 
government on the part.of the ignorant, the incompetent, and the 
vicious.” 

Since that date every step taken towards broadening the suffrage has 
been followed by a corresponding lowering of the quality of the House 
of Commons, and by the substitution of vacillation, timidity, false pre- 
tense, and cant for decision and ability in the conduct of affairs. 

We have put suffrage on the broadest possible gauge, even pitch- 
forking in a mass of ignorance, credulity, and brutality, which had just 
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emerged from barbarism and slavery, and which has made, and will 
make for long years to come, the choicest material for the manipulation — 
of the demagogue, and the result is that we have not got rid of class 
government ; we have simply exchanged one class for another, a ruling 
class for a professional class, those who were the natural and trusted 
leaders of the community for those who have systematized the arts by 
which men are led by the nose and made to believe that a slate fixed 
up in the back-room of the ward grog-shop is the expression of their 
wishes. 

And the worst of it is that the future does not seem to indicate 
much relief. Suffrage once conferred can never be taken away. It 
would seem to be a simple sum in proportion,—given a nation going 
down in public ability and integrity at a nearly uniform rate, how long 
will it take it to go to the dogs? 

The only hope is in what our doctrinaires tell us of the redeeming 
and regenerating influence of the ballot itself. To be sure, we have not 
seen it yet, but that may be because one of the chief uses to which its 
holders put it just now is to sell it. If they can be induced to hold 
on to it, it may be that the average intelligence and virtue of the whole 
mass—and we can hope for no higher starting-point than this—will be 
trained and educated up to that degree that we may have governments 
of respectable ability and some regard for a moderate standard of 
decency. This is not a wildly extravagant hope, and as we really would 


get along after a fashion without any government at all, and as there is 
a valuable quality in our race which leads them when things have be- 
come unendurable to take off their coats and clear things up, our 
children may live to see a government in this great country worthy of 
its position, its resources, and its fame. 


EpWARD FIELD. 
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THE CAPTURE OF PHILADELPHIA AND 
THE ATTACK OF THE BRITISH FLEET 
ON THE DEFENSES OF THE DELAWARE, 


1777" 


In July, General Howe, the commander of the British forces, occupied 
Staten Island, and preparations were made for an attack on Philadel- 
phia. On the 23d of the same month a powerful armament, consisting 
of thirty-six battalions of infantry and a strong detachment of artillery, 
sailed from Sandy Hook and arrived off the entrance of the Delaware 
on the 31st. Finding, however, that the Americans had obstructed 
the navigation of the river, the fleet abandoned the attempt, and pro- 
ceeded up the Chesapeake on the 14th of August, and the enemy 
landed at Elk Ferry on the 25th. On the 3d of September the British 
began their march, but Washington, who had returned from New 
Jersey by forced marches with ten thousand men, lost no opportunity 
of harassing the enemy, without bringing on a general engagement. 
Several actions, however, took place, notably, the battles of Brandy- 
wine and Germantown before the British entered Philadelphia, result- 
ing in great loss to them, but their superiority of numbers prevailed, 
and General Howe entered the city on the 26th of September. The 
enemy immediately commenced the erection of batteries on the Dela- 
ware front, but so prompt and energetic were the officers of our little 
fleet that, before the batteries could be completed, two frigates and 
some small galleys came up from Mud Island and attacked the lower 
battery of four guns, anchoring within five hundred yards of the 
enemy’s position. At ten o’clock on the morning of the 10th of Sep- 
tember our vessels commenced a heavy cannonade and soon silenced 
the battery. The tide ebbing, however, one of our frigates, the “ Dela- 
ware,” took the ground and was soon in a defenseless condition. She 
was, therefore, obliged to strike her colors, and was taken possession of 
by a detachment of British marines. 

The first effort of the brothers Howe, so soon as Philadelphia was 
captured, was to open the navigation of the Delaware River, so that 
the transports containing provisions, stores, and other necessaries for 


1 From advance sheets of Captain R. S. Collum’s “‘ History of the United 
States Marine Corps.” 
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the British army might be carried by water to it. Both the British 
commanders and Washington looked to this matter with the same deep 
interest.” . 

There were three fortifications below Philadelphia. First, Fort 
Mifflin, on Mud Island, upon the Pennsylvania side of the river, just 
below where the Schuylkill empties into it, seven miles below the city. 
Opposite to Fort Mifflin, and about nineteen hundred yards—the width 
of the river here—from it, on the Jersey shore, was Fort Mercer, at 
Red Bank. The third fortification was Billingsport, four or five miles 
lower down the river, on the Jersey side. 

Two rows of chevaux-de-frise were sunk opposite Billingsport, and 
four rows between Fort Mifflin and Fort Mercer. In the narrow and 
difficult channel behind Fort Mifflin, and between it and Province 
Island, no obstructions had been placed. In the channel there, as up 
to that time generally known, no vessel of the draft of water made by 
even the smallest one of the British men-of-war could pass. Between 
the north end.of Hog Island and the south end of Mud Island one 
ship was sunk, 

The moment that victory on the Brandywine opened the gates of 
Philadelphia to the enemy, the British fleet was in motion down the 
Chesapeake, around Cape Charles, and up the Delaware, in order that 
it might give, by opening that great water-course, completeness to 
the capture. The admiral cast anchor off Chester on the 6th of 
October, but Captain Hammond, with an advance squadron,—the 
“ Roebuck,” “ Pearl,” “ Camilla,” and “ Liverpool,”—had moved up 
the river as the army advanced towards Philadelphia, and on the 1st 
of October was off Billingsport. He had informed General Howe 
that if a sufficient land-force could be sent to New Jersey to attack the 
fortifications at that point, he would take upon himself the task of 
removing the chevaua-de-frise which Billingsport covered. 

On the 1st of October the General accordingly sent Colonel Sterling 
with two regiments of grenadiers from Chester. They landed about 
five miles below the fort, now garrisoned by one hundred and fifty 
men, and on the 2d began their march towards it. Colonel Bradford 
was there in time to bring off to Fort Mifflin the little garrison and 
the military stores, Bradford himself remaining until fired upon by 
the advancing enemy. Entered by the British on the 2d of October, 
it was evacuated by them on the 5th. It uncovered the chevaux-de- 
frise opposite to the place, and Captain Hammond went to work with 
his squadron, in redemption of his pledge, to remove these obstructions. 
He had hardly got his squadron at work, before Commodore Hazle- 
wood went at it, and attacked the ships so sharply that they were 
obliged to desist from their effort and to fall down to Chester. 


2 «¢ Without the free navigation of the Delaware, I am confident that General 
Howe will never remain in Philadelphia.’’—W AasHINGTON. 
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Captain Hammond, however, on the 25th of October, succeeded, 
not without much difficulty, being continually harassed by our galleys, 
fire-rafts, and other armed craft, in opening a sufficient channel for the 
larger ships. 

The plan of the brothers Howe was now developed. It was to 
attack simultaneously Fort Mifflin and Mercer by land and water, and, 
as respected Fort Mifflin, to begin their attack by land from batteries 
previously erected on the few spots of hard ground at the junction of 
the Delaware and Schuylkill and along the western banks of the 
narrow channel behind Fort Mifflin. 

By the 20th of Octoher, a passage for the British vessels being now 
opened through the lower chevaua-de-frise, the brothers Howe prepared 
to attempt the capture of the forts. 

The general had been able to erect on the hard grounds of the rear 
island a redoubt, which enfiladed a principal battery of Fort Mifflin. 
General Howe ordered also a body of troops to be landed for “ forcing 
the redoubt,” as the British called Fort Mercer at Red Bank. 

In addition to the erection of the battery on Province Island, 
intended to play on the rear of Fort Mifflin and, as Admiral Howe 
tells us, on the galleys and other armed craft, the syuadron from the 
British fleet had come up the river. It consisted of the “ Augusta,” 
“ Roebuck,” “ Liverpool,” “ Pearl,” “ Merlin,” and “Isis.” The rest 
of the plan is thus discussed by Lord Howe’s official dispatch : 

“Tt was intended that the ‘ Vigilant’ should pass through a shallow 
and very confined channel on Hog Island and the Pennsylvania shore 
to assist and act upon the rear and less defensible part of the work ; and 
the circumstances of the navigation not admitting of a more serious 
attack. . . . A diversion was proposed to be made at the same time by 
the ‘Isis’ and ‘ Augusta,’ in the eastern or main channel of the river, 
as well for engaging the attention of the enemy at Fort Island and the 
redoubt as to restrain the motion of the galleys and other armed crafts, 
which had retired under the works at Red Bank when they discovered 
the danger which they would be exposed to from our batteries on the 
western shore.” , 

Such was the plan. It included, as will be seen, an attack by the 
“Vigilant” on the rear of Fort Mifflin; but even an attack could not 
be made on this fort. And while on Fort Mercer an attack was made, 
it was one which ended only in disaster: 

At five o’clock on the afternoon of the 22d of October a force of 
Hessians, under Count Dunop, attacked the fort with great spirit. 
Having carried the outworks, his troops had now to storm the interior 
intrenchments. To reach these, the attacking force had to place itself 
where it would be exposed to the fire of our vessels. The opportunity 
was not missed by Commodore Hazlewood, the commander of the 
fleet. Coming as near as possible to the fort, he poured in a hot and 
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incessant fire on the attacking party. The assailants retired, but only 
to find in their slower and disordered retreat a still more deadly fire 
from the fleet. The whole advance, attack, and retreat lasted but forty- 
five minutes; the loss was estimated at not Jess than four hundred, 
including Count Dunop and many of the best officers. 

The loss in the garrison amounted to one captain, five sergeants, one 
fifer, and seven privates killed; one ensign, two sergeants, and twenty 
privates wounded. 

As respected Fort Mifflin, the plan failed on the point by which 
success was expected to be accomplished,—an attack by the “ Vigilant” 
on the rear and less defensible part of the work. 

On the evening of the 22d, the ‘* Augusta” and “ Merlin” grounded 
some distance below the second line of chevaua-de-frise. At an early 
hour the next morning empty transports were making their way up 
from the fleet, and other preparations made for lightening the grounded 
vessels. Jt was too late. The navy and Fort Mifflin were upon them. 
A portion of the navy could not at once be got into action. The British 
squadron lay below the stockades ; and while certain vessels of our fleet 
could pass through these to make an attack, care was required in bring- 
ing down others. However, twelve galleys and two floating batteries 
got into action at once. Soon all got in and theaction became general. 
The “ Augusta,” though grounded, had her broadside constantly play- 
ing on them, the “ Roebuck,” the two frigates, and their galleys giving 
good support. After some hours’ fighting, a tremendous noise was heard ; 
a volume of thick smoke was seen ascending to the heavens. The 
magazine of the “ Augusta” explodedy and that of the “ Merlin” soon 
followed. These successive explosions were so disastrous to the British 
fleet that only three boat-loads of men were saved from the two well- 
manned vessels. 

This conjoint success by sea and land was, with reason, regarded 
as an event of the time. It encouraged the friends of the Revolution 
everywhere, and discouraged the many, who were disposed to put them- 
selves under the protection of the British troops enjoying themselves 
in Philadelphia. 

The new attack on Fort Mifflin began on the 5th of November 
from land batteries placed as follows: 

Two batteries on Province Island, having two 32-pounders, one 
18-pounder, and one 32-pounder. 

One battery on Carpenter’s Island, having six 24-pounders 
8-inch howitzer, and one 8-inch mortar. 

One battery on Carpenter’s Island, having one 13-inch mortar. 

One battery on the mainland, having two 12-pounders and one 
18-pounder. 

On the night of the 14th the “ Vigilant” and the “ Fury” got 
under way, and at the break of day sailed in on the swelling tide 
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behind Hog Island, and by the time that broad daylight of the 15th 
had arrived, anchored themselves within a hundred yards of the fort, 
and at such a point as enabled them to aid, in the most effective manner, 
the batteries on the islands. 

The British squadron, which sailed up on the morning of the 15th, 
was: “Somerset,” 500 men, sixty-four guns; “ Isis,” 350 men, fifty 
guns; “ Roebuck,” 280 men, forty-four guns; “ Pearl,” 222 men, 
thirty-two guns; “ Liverpool,” twenty-eight guns ; “Cornwallis” (gal- 
ley), one gun; “ Vigilant,” 150 men, sixteen guns; “Fury,” three 
guns. 

The other vessels of the British fleet which remained below were 
the flag-ship “ Eagle” (64), “Experiment” (50), “Renown” (50), 
“ Apollo” (32), “ Zebra” (16), and the “ Camilla” (20). 

Our own little navy, which faced this mighty armament, was as fol- 
lows : 

STATE FLEET. 


Thirteen galleys, each carrying one gun ; twenty half-galleys, each 
carrying one 4-pounder ; two floating batteries, one carrying twelve 
18-pounders, and one carrying one 10-pounder; one provincial ship, 
armed with fourteen 18-pounders, sixteen coehorns, and eight swivels; 
one armed schooner ; one schooner (galley), two 18-pounders, two 9- 
pounders; one brig (galley), two 18-pounders, two 9-pounders ; two 


fire-ships, one fire-brig, one fire-brigantine, one fire-sloop, three accom- 
modation sloops, one ammunition sloop, two sloops, and one shallop. 


CONTINENTAL FLEET. 


“ Andrea Doria” (brig), fourteen 6-pounders; “ Hornet” (sloop), 
twelve 9-pounders ; “ Racehorse,” ten guns ; “ Fly,” six guns; “ Wasp” 
(schooner), ten 9-pounders ; “ Independence” (sloop), ten 9-pounders ; 
“Sachem” (sloop), ten pounders ; “ Mosquito” (sloop), four pounders. 

The fleet at this period was never fully manned, besides, half of our 
larger vessels were short of cannon. With regard to half our fleet, 
therefore, at this critical moment, its vessels were no better than “ painted 
ships upon a painted ocean.” 

The Delaware fleet was under the command of Commodore Hazle- 
wood. After twelve hours of uninterrupted fighting, the garrison was 
evacuated at midnight of the 15th, but not until the block-houses were 
reduced to ruins, the palisades beaten down, the barracks battered in 
every part, most of the guns dismounted, and a large part of the gar- 
rison killed. On the fleet twenty-eight men were killed and twelve 
wounded ; while of the twelve galleys in action only one was not shat- 
tered by shot. The fire-rafts were almost all destroyed by the tempest- 


uous weather. 
It now became necessary to determine in what manner the vessels 
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of the fleet should be disposed of, in order to prevent their capture by 
the enemy. A council of war was accordingly held on board the 
“Speedwell,” on November 19. It was concluded to endeavor to 
pass the city through the Jersey or eastern channel. Commodore Hazle- 
wood got thirteen galleys and nine armed boats under way at three 
o’clock on the morning of the 20th of November. Aided by the dark- 
ness and the fog, he was carried by the “ morning flood” alone, in about 
an hour and a half, through the Jersey channel, past the city, and by 
10 A.M. he was at anchor off Burlington. 

The Continental fleet, however, under Captain Robinson, was not so 
fortunate. On the morning of the 21st, Captain Robinson, being unable 
to escape up the river, set fire to the remaining vessels to prevent their 
capture by the enemy. As far as can be ascertained, the following offi- 
cers of the corps were engaged in these operations: Captain Andrew 
Porter, Captain Richard Palmer, First Lieutenant Daniel Henderson, 
First Lieutenant Stephen Meade. 

From the fact that the channel at the rear of Fort Mifflin, in the 
opinion of the British admiral, would float armed vessels, and that he, 
from the beginning, meant to operate by means of it, the question natu- 
rally arises, “How came it that the channel at the rear of the fort was 
left open ?” 

In raising this question it must be recollected that great pains were 
taken to obstruct navigation of the channel of the Delaware in front of 
Fort Mifflin. 

Whence came this confidence of the British admiral and this pur- 
pose? Is it possible that Fort Mifflin was betrayed ? 

In a letter from Wilmington, Delaware, dated November 10, 
1777,5 and published in Rivington’s Royal Gazette at New York, then 
in possession of the British, the writer refers to the successful opening, 
just then previously made by Captain Hammond, of the obstructions 
in the river at Billingsport. He says,— 

“The ‘ Roebuck’ has raised three parts of the first tier in the face 
of the rebels’ whole fire. Zhe man who laid the same is now in his 
Majesty’s service. 

“The laying of the chevaux-de-frise at Billingsport was committed to 
Colonel Robert Smith, of Chester County, Pennsylvania; Captain 
Robert Whyte and Mr. Samuel Morris, of Philadelphia. 

“ Both Smith and Morris are well-known characters in the history 
of Pennsylvania, and the loyalty of both at all times to the cause of 
independence is undeniable. The only person, therefore, to whom this 
imputation can apply is Captain Whyte.” 

In the year 1787, ten years after the siege, an Englishman, George 
Grien, in a note to a translation which he made and then published in 

5 Colonel William Bradford, ‘‘ The Patriot Printer of 1776.’’ By John William 


Wallace. 
Vo. 1V. N. S.—No. 8. 16 
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London, of Chastellux’s “ Travels in North America,” makes this state- 
ment: 

“The person principally employed in sinking the chevaua-de-frise, 
and in securing the passage of the river, was one Whyte, who is sup- 
posed to have left the river open designedly, as he afterwards went over 
to the enemy, and distingushed himself by every act of hostile viru- 
lence against his country.” 

Who, then, was this Whyte? A great actor in the events of 
America, if these British accounts are true; not yet, indeed, equal in 
infamy with Arnold, but equal in baseness, and more than equal in 
success. 

Public records show that prior to December 14, 1779, Captain 
Whyte was attainted of treason by the State of Pennsylvania; that as 
early as April 23, 1782, he was in the British naval service, command- 


ing a royal cutter. 





GREAT COMMANDERS OF MODERN TIMES. 


(FROM THE LONDON NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE.) 


IV.—NAPOLEON. (Parr II.) 


THE return of Pitt to power, at the call of the nation, the aggressive 
foreign policy of the First Consul, and the atrocious execution of the 
Due D’Enghien—a crime that may be palliated but not excused—soon 
led to a new coalition against France. Prussia, indeed, gorged with 
spoil after the peace of Basle, stood apart, as she had done in 1799, as 
if secretly ashamed of an ignoble part ; but Russia and Austria joined 
hands with England. Other petty states took the same side, and by 
the summer of 1805 the allies had céme to a general agreement to 
take the offensive. Before this time Napoleon had become emperor, 
with the universal acclaim of the French people, and the crowned 
soldier, who had raised France from the depths of disaster to the head 
of Europe, and whose strong hand had put anarchy down, now wielded 
the resources of a mighty state, and made the revolutionary forces 
which he used and hated the ministers of immense despotic power. 
The military strength of France, though it was enlarged afterwards, 
was now really at its extreme height, and Napoleon’s army of this 
period was by far the finest he ever commanded. I must glance at the 
characteristics of this magnificent force, justly known by the name of 
the Grand Army, and infinitely the most formidable organization for 
war which hitherto had been arrayed in Europe. Apart from small 
Italian and German contingents, the Grand Army at this time was 
composed of Frenchmen, for the most part troops in the flower of life, 
but with a large admixture of veteran soldiers ; and this vast body was 
inflamed with a strong spirit of enthusiasm, of patriotism of its own 
kind, of the thirst for glory, and of intense confidence in an unrivaled 
leader. Its physical and moral force was, therefore, enormous ; and as 
five-sixths of it had for many months been assembled in the great camp 
of Boulogne—the general name of many leaguers—and the troops 
had been inured to the hard training of war, its military condition 
had attained perfection. It probably numbered at this time about two 
hundred thousand men in the first line, with reserves, perhaps, two 
hundred thousand more; and, regiment for regiment, I certainly think 
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it formed a more efficient instrument of war than the huge national 
armies of recent days, composed far too Iargely of young conscripts, 
and never yet subjected to the strain of ill-fortune. The general organ- 
ization of this great force was perfectly adapted, in Napoleon’s hands, 
to the conditions of war in the first years of this century. Brigades 
and divisions had now been formed into corps, each under the com- 
mand of able chiefs, too accustomed, indeed, to look up to Napoleon, 
and not given sufficient freedom of action, but all skillful and experi- 
enced soldiers; and the army had more cohesiveness and real power 
than ever had been the case formerly. Napoleon, however, apart from 
these masses, each an independent army in itself, had large cavalry and 
artillery reserves; and he usually kept them under his immediate con- 
trol, to wield “ his club of Hercules” for decisive strokes. The Grand 
Army, too, like that of Louis XIV., had its corps d’élite,—the Imperial 
Guard,—the Tenth Legion of the modern Cesar, and this superb force 
on many a hard-fought day turned by its mighty preponderance the 
scales of fortune. As for the tactics of the army, they had been per- 
fected in the experience of a long series of wars; columns of infantry, 
not as yet too dense, and preceded by skirmishers, were formed for 
attack; but they were always supported by cavalry and guns; and 
Napoleon invariably took special care that the three arms should act 
in concert. These arrangements had given great flexibility and yet 
strength to the improved formations; and it was clearly apparent that 
the new methods were superior to those of the Seven Years’ War. As 
for the mechanism of the army, if I may use the word, the whole sys- 
tem of assuring supplies, of establishing magazines and depots, and 
of procuring continual relays of troops, which German science has 
brought to perfection, had been largely matured by Napoleon; and 
though he always “ made war sustain war,”—that is, he usually trusted 
to resources on the spot in order to enable his troops to move freely,—he 
was most attentive to the wants of his soldiers, and provided for them 
with great administrative skill. Yet, formidable as it was, the Grand 
Army had marked defects which require notice. It had never lost 
the habits of the revolutionary wars; Napoleon’s system, indeed, pro- 
moted rapine; it retained some of the instincts of the savage hordes let 
loose in 1793-94; it was crowded with ignorant and bad officers, the 
survivors of the huge conventional levies ; and the arrangements of the 
staff were far from good. It still bore the marks of a revolutionary 
age; and in all these respects it was very inferior to the great army 
formed by Roon and Moltke. 

The allies had set their armies in motion by the first week of Sep- 
tember, 1805. They had nearly half a million of men on foot; but 
partly owing to divided counsels, and partly to the disastrous mistake 
of subordinating military to political ends, this gigantic force was inju- 
diciously arranged in the theatre. Four separate attacks had been 
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designed ; the first by a small English and Swedish force from Hanover 
and the North German seaboard; the second by an Austrian and a. 
great Russian army, to be assembled upon the banks of the Danube 
and ultimately to invade Alsace ; the third on Northern Italy from the 
Adige and the Tyrol, conducted by the Archdukes Charles and John; 
and the fourth by an English and Russian contingent disembarked from 
a fleet on the coast of Naples. But the first and last attacks were mere 
weak diversions, which could not alarm a true strategist ; as regards 
the second, the Russian army, still in Galicia and Poland, was at an 
immense distance from the Austrians upon the Upper Danube ; and as 
for the third, the ambition of the House of Hapsburg, eager to regain 
its Italian possessions, had repeated the mistake of 1800, its chiefs 
having placed far too great a force on secondary points, without suf- 
ficient regard for those which were of supreme importance,—the space 
between the Middle Rhine and the Danube. Napoleon seized the situ- 
ation with the eye of genius; and the plan of his operations was at 
once formed. Neglecting Northern Germany and Southern Italy, and 
employing only an inferior force to hold the Austrian princes in check, 
—they were in command of one hundred thousand men,—he resolved 
to. fall on the-Austrian army on the Danube, which, not more than 
eighty-five thousand strong, was thrown forward on the country round 
Ulm, to surround and destroy it, under its chief Mack, as Mélas had 
been destroyed five years before, and thus to cut it off completely from 
the distant Russian army, which could not be on the spot at the time. 
I can only glance at the operations that followed, less dazzling than 
those which led to Marengo, but in principle and method essentially 
the same, and a notable instance of the great maxim in war, set at 
naught in 1793 to 1799, but always observed by real commanders,—that 
you should find and strike at the decisive point, and assail an enemy 
where he is most vulnerable. The Grand Army marched across France 
from the camp of Boulogne with a celerity which confounded its foes ; 
two corps, under Bernadotte and Marmont, created of late Imperial 
marshals, advanced from Hanover and the flats of Holland ; a corps of 
Bavarians joined the French; and the collected masses, nearly two 
hundred thousand strong, were drawn together to the Rhine and the 
Main, ready to attain the Danube, in the last days of September. 
These movements led to the great surrender of Ulm, a most remark- 
able event in the wars of thiscentury. Masking the general movement 
by sending detachments of cavalry into and along the Black Forest— 
the stratagem again of the column of Mont Cenis—and spreading his 
masses over the Franconian plains, the Emperor moved the converging 
arrays from the great are of Strasburg, Mayence, and Wurtzburg ; and 
by the second week of October they were upon the Danube already 
interposed between Ulm and Vienna. The net was now rapidly drawn 
round Mack, who, stricken with terror, remained almost motionless, 
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changing front about Ulm, and doing scarcely anything to strike at the 
enemy gathering in on all sides. Some mistakes were made in com- 
pleting the toils, almost inevitable in manceuvres of the kind, which a 
capable chief might have turned to account; but these were rectified 
within a few hours ; three bodies of Austrians made their escape; but 
Mack simply waited on events, unlike Mélas, made no attempt to break 
through, and capitulated with the mass of his army on the 19th of Octo- 
ber. The greater part of the forces which had got off were intercepted 
and made prisoners; and thus a whole army was literally swept from 
the theatre by a march without striking one effective blow. Europe 
never witnessed a scene of the kind again until Metz fell through the 
treason of Bazaine. 

Napoleon, in his rapid advance on Ulm, had spread his army over 
a vast circumference because no possible foes were at hand; he had 
made the best use of the good roads which now generally traversed 
France and Germany ; and he had thus turned to the greatest advan- 
tage one of the new existing conditions of war. The front of the 
allied attack had been broken; and the paralysis, so to speak, of the 
head, had caused the collapse of the inferior members. The eccentric 
operations in the North of Germany and in Southern Italy came to 
nothing ; the Archduke Charles and the Archduke John—the first had 
been defeated at Caldiero, a revenge for the failure of 1796—were com- 
pelled to fall back from the Adige and the Tyrol ; and the way from Ulm 
to Vienna lay open. The Emperor, giving effect, in another age, to the 
great conception of Villars in 1703, marched with the Grand Army 
down the valley of the Danube, protecting his wings from possible 
attacks ; the Isar, the Inn, the Traun, and the Ens, lines capable of 
defense, were passed and mastered, and by the middle of November 
the triumphant conqueror had entered the capital of the German Cesars. 
By the time the advanced corps of the Russian army, which had 
marched from Galicia and" had attained the Inn, had rallied the frag- 
ments of Mack’s forces, and its chief, Kutusof, a name to become 
famous, had fallen back, and left Vienna to its fate, he had come into 
line with his colleague, Buxhéwden, who had been marching from the 
Polish frontier, and had made his way into the plains of Moravia. 
Napoleon broke up from Vienna to pursue his foes, though, notwith- 
standing his wonderful success, his position was already not free from 
danger. In the march on Ulm, Bernadotte had crossed a Prussian 
district ; this had incensed the king and even the nation, for some time 
chafing at its neutral attitude, and Prussia had begun to prepare for 
war, and to assemble troops on the Elbe and the Oder. The Grand 
Army, too, had suffered heavy losses in its furced marches into the heart 
of Austria; the system of living upon conquered provinces had not 
sufficed for enormous bodies of men; and thousands of stragglers, 
marauders, deserters, swarmed along the tracts from the Rhine to the 
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Danube. The archdukes, too, in retreat from the south, were strain- 
ing every nerve to attain Moravia; and should Prussia march an army ~ 
through the Bohemian passes, and throw her sword into the scale of 
the allies, the French, isolated, would, with winter at hand, and far 
from their base, be soon compelled to confront an immense superiority 
of force. Napoleon, however, always confident,—the modern Cesar 
had faith in his fortunes,—did not hesitate to march into Moravia; and 
he was at Briinn by the third week of November, with a considerable 
part of the Grand Army. At this moment Kutusof and Buxhéwden 
were near Olmiitz about eighty thousand strong; some Austrian con- - 
tingents had united with them ; Prussia had actually promised to attack 
Napoleon ; the archdukes were but a few marches off; and had the 
allies only waited a fortnight, they could have assembled nearly two 
hundred thousand men to fight a great battle with the French Emperor, 
who could not have assembled one hundred thousand. But folly and 
presumption were in the Russian camp, and the young Czar, Alexander, 
was persuaded to take the offensive, and to advance from Olmiitz before 
the available supports of the allies were near. A theorist contributed 
to this fatal resolve, and his pedantry led to a tremendous disaster. 
Napoleon at this time was in position not far from Briinn, on the banks 
of the Goldbach, in front of the little town of Austerlitz ; and though 
he had really about seventy thousand men in hand, two of his corps 
were at some distance. Weyrother, an Austrian general officer, pro- 
posed a grand plan, to descend from Olmiitz, to turn the right wing of 
the French on the Goldbach, and to cut Napoleon off from retreat on 
Vienna, by a formidable attack in the oblique order. The allied army, 
perhaps eighty thousand men, was close to the Goldbach on the Ist of 
December, its columns arranged for the offensive movement ostenta 
tiously talked of and soon made apparent; and Weyrother announced 
a great coming victory. Napoleon, who had drawn in his corps, beheld 
with delight this reckless strategy,—a flank march along a wide front, 
under the beard of the chief of Arcola and Rivoli; “that army is 
mine,” he proudly said, and he made the prediction known in an 
address to his soldiers. Anticipating what would happen,—in part at 
least,—he had assumed a timid defensive attitude, in order to lure his 
enemies on,—another instance of his wonderful powers of stratagem. 
The sun of Austerlitz rose on the 2d to illuminate one of the great 
scenes of history. The nature of the ground forbade the manceuvre 
contemplated by the allied leaders. Towards their left, in the space 
in which they proposed to outflank and defeat the French right, spread 
a region of marsh, around the Goldbach, of wide lakes, and of intricate 
country, with the hamlets of Sokolnitz and Telnitz hard by; and it 
formed at once a difficult position to force, and a line favorable in the 
extreme for defense. Their centre filled the plain round the hill of 
Pratzen, and was, therefore, dangerously exposed to attack, should it 
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be weakened by a detachment to the left ; and their right was almost 
wholly “ in the air,” and liable to be turned and destroyed by the low 
hill of Santon. Napoleon had seized the characteristics of the scene 
with the insight of the great chief of Ramillies, and his dispositions 
were made to turn to the best advantage the local peculiarities which 
he saw before him. He had already secured a second line of retreat, 
was not bound to his base on Vienna, and was perfectly free to act as 
he pleased ; and his arrangements were the piece of a master of tactics. 
He placed Davoust, one of the best of the marshals, with only a few 
thousand men on his right,—re-enforcements, however, were ready for 
them,—for he wished to draw the enemy on to his ruin, and the position 
he knew was easy of defense; but Soult, afterwards Duke of Dalmatia, 
Bernadotte and his corps, with the Imperial Guard, were massed to- 
gether in formidable strength, to carry the plain and heights of Prat- 
zen; and Lannes, with the left and a reserve, held the hill of Santon 
and the lowlands around, with every advantage for an effort against 
the allied right. The battle-field, therefore, was made, so to speak, a 
theatre by the antagonist chiefs, to assure defeat and victory alike; and 
Kutusof, it is said, foretold the issue with an assurance equal to that of 
Napoleon. These operations led to the great fight of Austerlitz, the 
masterpiece of war, I think, of this century. By the early dawn, four 
big Austrian and Russian masses were in motion to turn Napoleon’s 
right, advancing slowly in the oblique order; but they toiled painfully 
through the difficult ground; and they were kept at bay by the little 
force of Davoust, which, holding Sokolnitz and Telnitz, defied their 
efforts. Ere long a tremendous onslaught of war burst suddenly upon 
the allied centre, thinned by the divisions sent to the left ; Napoleon, 
who, like a crouching tiger, had reserved his strength until it was time 
to spring, launched Soult and Bernadotte against Pratzen, and the 
enemy's centre was cut through, spite of heroic efforts. Meanwhile, 
Lannes had assailed the enemy’s right; here, too, a noble resistance 
was made; but science and skill, forces being nearly equal, must always 
prevail over the sternest courage; and victory soon declared for the 
French. Early in the afternoon the allied centre and right, half 
ruined, were a dissolving mass ; and though the left had forced Davoust 
back some distance, it was isolated and entangled in an intricate region. 
It was beginning to retreat, its cumbrous masses demoralized and show- 
ing signs of panic, when Napoleon turned against it with that de- 
termined energy which he nearly always displayed in a successful battle. 
His victorious centre was brought to bear in irresistible power on the 
flying enemy ; a horrible scene of carnage followed ; the Austrians and 
Russians were slain or captured in thousands without an attempt at re- 
sistance; and multitudes perished in the lakes near the Goldbach, the 
French artillery shattering their frozen surface. The stricken army 
was well-nigh destroyed ; it lost all its guns and nearly half its num- 
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bers, and its fragments were scattered in every direction. The coalition 
succumbed under this mighty stroke; Prussia said “ Hail” to the con- - 
queror, and licked his hand ; Alexander was too glad to escape beyond 
the Niemen, with the remains of his army ; and Austria, her constancy 
at last broken, was compelled to accept the peace of Pressburg, which 
deprived her of all she had retained in Italy, and contracted the limits 
of her shrunken empire. In the general dismay of Continental Europe, 
England alone had consolation and hope; she had lost Nelson, but 
that greatest of seamen had annihilated the fleets of France and Spain 
on the ever memorable day of Trafalgar. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the first part of this campaign; for 
the operations that led to the surrender of Mack were, I have said, akin 
to those that hemmed in Mélas. The allies were in a false position on 
the theatre of war, as the Austrians were in 1800; Napoleon envel- 
oped one of their armies, as before Marengo he had closed round the 
Austrians. The movements of 1805 were less fascinating, I have re- 
marked, than those of 1800; and the great superiority of Napoleon 
over Mack in numbers made them less astonishing and strike the mind 
less ; but they were conducted upon a grander scale, were more scientific, 
and were better prepared. The march on Vienna was a fine operation ; 
but it will always remain questionable if the Emperor ought to have 
hazarded the advance into Moravia ; assuredly had the allies fallen back 
and waited, he would have been exposed to the gravest perils. The 
grand incident of the contest is, however, Austerlitz, a battle that 
should be studied by every thinker on war. It is a poor account of 
this mighty conflict to say that it represents the system of Frederick at 
odds with that of Napoleon, and exploded by it; the result depends 
on much deeper causes than tactical orders on a field of battle. No 
doubt the allies tried to attack in Frederick’s fashion; no doubt the 
French attacked in columns with skirmishers; no doubt the hostile 
armies may be compared “ to a long bar of iron, inferior in strength and 
suppleness to a chain of many links,” to use the metaphor of an ac- 
complished writer. But Austerlitz was not an affair of mere methods 
of offense; it was the triumph of marvelous genius in war over ped- 
antry and ignorance of the higher parts of tactics. The allies placed 
themselves on the ground as badly as possible ; they made a long flank 
march under the guns of an enemy ; their turning movement inevitably 
failed in the region in which the attempt was made; and had Daun 
been before them they would have been defeated, though Daun could 
no more have achieved Austerlitz than he could have written Othello 
and Hamlet. On the other hand, Napoleon occupied the ground with 
perfect judgment, made every feature in it conform to his ends, placed 
his army upon it in the exact positions in which its attacks would be 
most decisive, and made the very most of the false moves of his enemies. 
The result was complete: only two-thirds of an army rather weaker 
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than its foe in numbers, and much weaker in guns, simply shattered to 
atoms a more powerful force, with a loss comparatively very small; and 
this, though the Austrians and Russians fought extremely well. In all 
this we see what Napoleon has called the “divine side of war,” not its 
mere evolutions ; the difference, he has said, is that between a “ book of 
the Iliad and a page of a grammar.” Yet, masterpiece as this great 
battle was, Ido not think it surpasses Ramillies in the dispositions that 
were made before it, and in the manner in which the enemy was reached 
and conquered. We see the same insight in both instances; the same 
thorough perception of the nature of the ground, and the means of taking 
the best advantage of it; the same perfect appreciation of the faults of 
the enemy, the same admirable distribution of the victorious armies. 
In one respect, however, Marlborough perhaps was inferior to Napoleon 
in execution ; he did not strike down Villeroy with the tremendous 
force with which the emperor crushed the allies, and did not show 
the same wonderful power in victory. Yet I hesitate here, for we must 
remember Blenheim, and the absolute destruction of Tallard’s army ; 
and in comparing the two battles, we must bear in mind that the three 
arms in Napoleon’s day had acquired a “ mobility” and a power in the 
field unknown in the first part of the eighteenth century, and were, 
therefore, far more effective against a defeated army. 

I cannot notice the Confederation of the Rhine, the creation of 
vassal kingdoms beyond France, as appendages to the House of Bona- 
parte, and the enormous extension of the French empire from the 
Zuyder Zee to the extreme verge of Italy. The dream of setting up 
again the throne of Charlemagne in the generation of the French 
Revolution, and of holding down martial states by sheer force of arms, 
is characteristic of the extravagance sometimes seen in Napoleon ; and 
it indicates also that profound scorn of anything resembling popular 
rights and movements which is a marked feature of his wonderful 
nature. War broke out soon again on the Continent, and Prussia, un- 
aided, challenged the French empire. That power had been willing 
to wound, and yet afraid to strike; she had feigned submission after 
the rout of Austerlitz, but she remained angry and vexed at heart, and 
the domineering conduct of the Imperial conqueror goaded her at last 
to proclaim hostilities. The court and even the nation rushed to 
arms; the misgivings expressed by veterans of the Seven Years’ War, 
who had followed events from 1794 to 1805, were disregarded with 
false confidence ; and two armies, about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand strong, led by Prince Hohenlohe and the Duke of Brunswick, 
marched from the Elbe and the Oder to the Thuringian Forest. The 
operations of the campaign of 1806 are, perhaps, less marked by Napo- 
leon’s genius than that of more than one previous contest; but they 
achieved success that even now seems marvelous, and they conspicu- 
ously illustrate one of his peculiar gifts, power in annihilating a de- 
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feated enemy. The Grand Army, about one hundred and eighty 
thousand strong, was on the Main, not having returned to France when 
the Prussian chiefs had assumed the offensive, and the Emperor joined 
it in the first week of October. At this moment Hohenlohe and 
Brunswick were contemplating an advance to the Rhine. Bold 
strategy, they boasted, was all that was needed to overcome the Corsi- 
can upstart, and the Grand Army was spread from Wurzburg to Bam- 
berg capable of being easily moved on their flank. Napoleon de- 
termined to gain this advantage, and, forming his army into three 
great masses, he began to traverse the defiles that lead from the south- 
ern verge of the forest towards the Saale and the Elster. The move- 
ment, executed with his wonted promptitude, brought the Grand Army 
into the plains between the two rivers on the 10th of October, threat- 
ening the communications of the enemy with the Elbe; and Hohen- 
lohe and Brunswick, passing from boasting to terror, fell back towards 
Weimar and Jena, to approach the Elbe. Napoleon, who, at the be- 
ginning of the campaign, expressed unfeigned respect for the famous 
army of Frederick, would not at first believe that generals of a great 
school would make such a hasty retrograde movement; and he drew 
part of his forces together, expecting to fight a great battle near Jena 
and Auma, points in the valleys of the Saale and the Elster. This 
miscalculation cost him the loss of some time, for his enemy had no 
intention to stand, and, meanwhile, the retreating armies had retreated 
a considerable way towards the Elbe, the main body under Brunswick 
making for the line of the Unstruth, a feeder of the Saale, and the 
defile of Kosen, a smaller force, led by Hohenlohe, halting near Jena 
in order to cal] in outlying detachments, and then to follow Brunswick 
to the Elbe. Napoleon began to pursue when he had ascertained his 
mistake; he was greatly elated by the results of partial engagements 
with small hostile bodies, in which the superiority of the French tactics 
was manifest, and he wished to compel the Prussians to accept battle. 
But his information was still imperfect ; he would not credit so rapid 
a flight ; he believed that by far the greatest part of the enemy’s army 
was concentrating near and around Jena; and his plan was to over- 
whelm it in front, and to cut off its retreat. With this object in view, 
he directed Davoust and Bernadotte to seize the defile of Kosen, cross- 
ing the Saale at the points of Naumburg and Dornburg ; and with the 
main part of the Grand Army, spread out in many columns, he drew 
near the river and advanced on Jena. ° 
These operations led to Jena and Auerstadt, fought on the 14th of 
October, 1806. By the night of the 13th, Napoleon had seized, had 
occupied by an advanced guard, and had crowned with guns brought 
up with infinite toil—the Emperor followed the train in person—the 
Landgrafenberg heights, since known by his name, which commanded 
the approaches to the plains beyond ; and from this point he saw the 
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army of Hohenlohe, the bivouacs marked by miles of fires, extending 
along the region between Jena and Weimar. He made his disposi- 
tions for a great battle, still fixed in the belief that Hohenlohe’s army 
was the principal part of the hostile forces; and as he knew that, in 
any event, he would be in preponderating strength on the field, he 
prepared to attack Hohenlohe in front, and to turn back his flanks, 
and he directed Davoust to advance even beyond Kosen, to defeat, if 
he could, the army of Brunswick, and to close on the rear of the two 
Prussian armies. The battle of Jena began in the early morning ; 
the first movement of Napoleon was to debouche from the Landgrafen- 
berg into the plains beyond, and this was accomplished with little diffi- 
culty, Hohenlohe having altogether failed to perceive the importance 
of this position. When the French army had fully taken its ground, 
Napoleon had one hundred thousand men against sixty thousand, and 
the issue of the battle could ‘not be doubtful. Ney, indeed, the ill- 
fated “bravest of the brave,” the warrior of. Elchingen and of the 
Moskwa, engaged his troops prematurely, and met a severe repulse ; 
and the Prussians displayed the stern devotion, and even the precision 
and skill in manceuvre characteristic of them in the Seven Years’ 
War. But Hohenlohe’s force, weak as it was, was divided ; the at- 
tack of Lannes, the guard and Murat in front,—the chief of the Im- 
perial cavalry is well known to fame,—that of Soult and Augereau, 
another marshal, on either flank, became impossible to resist; and 
though the Prussians “ fought like tigers,” an eye-witness has said, and 
Napoleon’ sincerely praised them in his account of the battle, Hohen- 
lohe’s army was before long routed. Meanwhile, a battle of a very 
different kind had raged at Auerstadt, a few miles off, on the line of 
the retreat of the defeated Prussians. Davoust had issued, as he had 
been ordered, from the defile of Kosen ; but as he advanced he became 
aware of the great strength of the army of Brunswick, and he en- 
treated Bernadotte to come to his aid. That chief, however, insisted 
on remaining at Dornburg, relying on the letter of Napoleon’s dis- 
patches; and it is doubtful whether this unwise resolve is to be at- 
tributed to the servile obedience characteristic of the Imperial marshals, 
or to miserable jealousy and dislike of a colleague. Davoust was now 
left with about twenty-seven thousand men to confront Brunswick, who 
must have had seventy thousand had his force been well in hand ; and 
the marshal directed one of the finest battles of the whole period of 
the avars of Napoleon. He tenaciously kept Brunswick at bay for 
hours, but he must have been overwhelmed had Brunswick displayed 
the energy of the Austrian chief at Marengo; and in that event the 
two Prussian armies would have successfully effected their retreat to 

1 Bulletin of the Grand Army the day after the battle: “ L’armée ennemie 


était nombreuse et montrait une belle cavalerie; ses mancuvres étaient executées 
avec precision et rapidité.” 
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the Elbe. Brunswick, however, and most of the Prussian leaders, fell, 
and in a fatal hour the wretched advice was given to retire, and seek 
the support of Hohenlohe’s army, known to be making a stand at 
Jena. Within two or three hours the wrecks of that perishing force 
became entangled with the troops of Auerstadt ; the contagion of de- 
moralization and panic spread, and the two armies broke up in head- 
long flight, ravaged and never let to rest by the French cavalry. Once 
more Napoleon gave proof of his skill in pursuit, and on this occasion 
with extraordinary results. The Prussian army had no reserves; the 
beaten force was completely scattered, and made for the course of the 
Lower Elbe, and the French Emperor, seizing the chord of the are, 
forced it, in masses of shattered fragments, northward, and cut off 
five-sixths of it from all possible retreat. Within a few days the con- 
queror had entered Berlin; some twenty thousand fugitives were the 
sole relics of a fine army of one hundred and fifty thousand men ; 
these were driven into the wastes of the Lower Vistula, and the mili- 
tary power of Prussia was destroyed. Terrible scenes of weakness 
and despair followed; great fortresses opened their gates to hussars, 
and the monarchy of the chief of Leuthen toppled down in ruin. 
One of the last divisions that surrendered was that of Bliicher, a rude 
soldier brought up in the school of Frederick, and destined to win a 
name in history. 

The campaign of Jena, it has been remarked, bears a singular re- 
semblance to that of 1870, in which, however, victory passed from 
Gaul to Teuton. In both instances there was the same arrogance and 
precipitate haste on the defeated side; in both the same hesitation fol- 
lowed by panic; in both the same superiority of force, generalship, of 
all, in short, that secures success in war on the side of the triumphant 
conquerors; in both the same utter collapse of a great military state. 
Prussia, however, unlike France, made no national effort to struggle 
out from under the heel of the victor. There was no siege of Berlin 
like that of Paris; no Prussian Chanzy made his powers manifest ; 
no Prussian Gambetta refused to despair of his country, or organized 
a resistance, misdirected no doubt, but not the less heroic and even 
formidable. In this campaign, I have said, the strategic gifts of the 
Emperor are not so strikingly seen as in others which I have tried to 
sketch. The plan of debouching into the valleys of the Saale and the 
Elster from the edge of the forest, though certainly the best, would 
have probably occurred to a general of the second rank; and, as a 
matter of fact, it occurred to Jomini, then a young officer in the Im- 
perial service. In the operations, moreover, that led to Jena, Napo- 
leon made more than one real mistake; he lost time in preparing to 
fight near Gera and Auma. He was convinced that he was dealing 
with the main Prussian army at Jena. He ordered Davoust to ad- 
vance beyond the pass of Kosen, and to close on the enemy, upon the 
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false assumption that the force of Brunswick was not very great; and 
owing to these misconceptions, he so placed his army on the scene of 
the two battles that Devoust escaped a complete defeat by a chance 
only,—a result that would have caused the failure of the campaign. 
Most probably Bernadotte was to blame for not joining his brother 
marshal, and averting a blow that might have been disastrous; but 
Napoleon’s orders to go to Dornburg seem clear, and, in any case, as 
general-in-chief, he is mainly accountable for a decided error. Yet 
the true student of war will not think the less of the Emperor for 
mistakes such as these. The greatest commanders must make mis- 
takes, for they must act at once on imperfect knowledge; and the 
aphorism? of Turenne is the simple truth,—“ He is the best general 
whose mistakes are the fewest.” For the rest, in the campaign of 
1806, Napoleon’s general conceptions were, as always, masterly. It is 
not surprising that he could not believe in the precipitate flight of a 
most renowned army ; and his arrangements in the actual contest at 
Jena were those of a captain of the highest order; though he was so 
superior in force, they have little interest. What is to be chiefly dwelt 
on in this campaign is its illustration of the wonderful powers of Na- 
poleon in destroying a retreating enemy. Many a chief would have 
followed the Prussians to the Elbe; the Emperor completely cut off 
their retreat, forced them into nooks and corners where they could not 
escape, and compelled the great body of them to lay down their arms. 
Napier was, perhaps, thinking of this great achievement when he com- 
pares Napoleon’s battle to the “ wave that effaces the landscape.” 
Napoleon, after the subjugation of Prussia, came into conflict with a 
more distant enemy. Alexander, the future head’ of the Holy Alliance, 
half French in ideas, but at heart a despot, had undertaken again to 
defend Old Europe, and, notwithstanding the experience of Austerlitz, 
had solemnly vowed to avenge Prussia. His armies, however, moving 
slowly through the immense spaces of the Russian empire, were unable 
to avert the ruin of Jena, or to prevent the fall of the Prussian mon- 
archy ; it was November before they reached the Niemen, and they had 
not approached the Vistula for some time afterwards. The conqueror, 
who, in the intoxication of success, had launched against England the 
well-known decree which declared her excluded from commerce with 
Europe, and established the famous continental system, resolved to 
march against the new foe, and to strike down the Russians in the wilds 
of Poland. He made preparations, in Berlin, for a great winter cam- 
paign ; and, looking behind and before, he left nothing undone to gain 
vpinion in France, to make his military power irresistible on the theatre 
of war, and to secure a fresh base for an offensive movement. His 


2 This saying has been ascribed to Napoleon; it belongs to Turenne: “ Les 
plus habiles sont ceux qui font seulement le moins de fautes.’’—Memoires, p. 5. 


Ed. Hachette, 1877. 
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‘arrangements were far-sighted and masterly ; for there is no wilder 
mistake than to suppose that Napoleon, though his imagination at times 
overcame his judgment, was not always the most profound and capa- 
ble, as well as the boldest of strategists. Magnificent public works 
enchanted Paris; rewards were lavished upon the Grand Army ; and 
France, ever liable to be carried away by “glory,” was, so to speak, 
entranced in dreams of Imperial grandeur. Meanwhile, thousands of , 
levies were called to join the eagles ; the fatal system of anticipating 
the conscription began ; vast bodies of troops were sent from the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, from Italy, from Holland, and even from 
Spain ; and these were stationed at intervals along the space extending 
froma the Rhine to the Elbe and the Oder. Nor did the Emperor omit 
precautions to provide for these immense masses; the granaries of 
Germany were made to furnish supplies; the French cavalry were 
remounted in regiments from the establishments of the troopers of 
Seidlitz; and enormous magazines were prepared to support the hosts 
of Western Europe, in their march to the East. Napoleon, too, cast a 
scrutinizing eye on possible enemies and possible allies; he arrayed an 
army in Italy to observe Austria; and he tried to cajole the Sultan 
into attacking the Czar. Towards the close of November, the Grand 
Army, extending from the Meuse and the Rhine to beyond the Oder, | 
had reached the great strength of three hundred thousand men; and 
Napoleon expected a speedy triumph. Yet that vast host was already 
different from the soldiers of Austerlitz and of Boulogne; it was a 
“ colluvies gentium,” in the historian’s words; it was crowded with 
young levies and half false auxiliaries; and the wand of the magician, 
so to speak, had changed in his hands. As yet, however, these elements 
of decline were not perceptible to any large extent; the warriors of 
Jena formed the first line; and the front of the Grand Army was 
moved to the Vistula, strong detachments being made to protect its 
flanks, and to subdue the fortresses Prussia still held in Silesia. Napo- 
leon had reached Posen by the end of November ; his troops had soon 
covered the plains of Poland; and when he attained the scenes of the 
famous partition, the Poles greeted him as the coming liberator of their 
race. The Emperor, however, true to a nature to which popular stir- 
rings were simply abhorrent, put off his suppliants with fair speeches ; 
he enrolled the Poles in his ranks by thousands; but he never sought 
to make them an independent people. Irresistible in strength, as he 
believed himself to be, he had no wish to exasperate Austria, one of 
the partners in the destruction of Poland, and hard statecraft concurred 
with instinct in causing him to adopt a purely selfish policy. As yet, 
however, all went well; the Grand Army, probably one hundred and 
thirty thousand strong, held the line of the Vistula, and filled the tract 
between Thorn and Warsaw by the second week of December; the 
remains of the Prussian forces and two Russian armies which had 
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approached the river fell back at all points ; and the formidable barrier 
of the great stream of Poland, held on both banks, was completely 
mastered. 

The position of the enemy on the theatre of war now invited one of 
Napoleon’s strokes. The hostile armies were widely apart, and dissem- 
inated upon a vast semicircle; Lestocq, with the relics of Jena, about 
twenty thousand strong, holding a line from Soldau to the Lower Vis- 
tula; Benningsen, a Russian chief, with perhaps fifty thousand men, 
being in the angle where the Narew and the Wkra meet before they” 
merge in the Vistula’s waters ; Buxhéwden, with probably forty thou- 
sand, being far in the rear around Ostrolenka, in the country about 
the Upper Narew. The Grand Army, between Thorn and Warsaw, 
was in possession, therefore, of all the shorter lines on the field of 
manceuvre against its foes; and Bernadotte and Ney, on the left, were 
directed to attack and overwhelm Lestocq, while the corps of Augereau, 
of Lannes, of Davoust, and the guard, with Soult in the rear, were 
to fall on Benningsen, to cut him off from Buxhéwden, and to drive 
the two armies into the deserts between the Bug and the Narew. The 
project was worthy of its renowned author, and the Grand Army began 
the movement from the Vistula in the last days of December. Napo- 
leon, however, for the first time, found the forces of Nature and the 
state of the theatre arrayed against his rapid offensive strategy, and 
his conception was not even nearly realized. The region traversed was 
one of morasses and woods; there were scarcely any supplies to be 
found on the spot; the French soldiery, living on magazines from the 
rear, and sinking in expanses of swamp, were hardly able to march ; 
and the cavalry could not ascertain the movements of the enemy behind 
whole leagues of forest. Comparative failure was the result ; the allied 
armies effected their retreat ; Lestocq eluded Ney and Bernadotte ; Ben- 
ningsen, who had encountered Lannes at Pultusk, and Davoust at Goly- 
min, without a defeat—the corps of the marshals had been misdirected, 
for it was impossible to reconnoitre the country—contrived to join Bux- 
héwden, though with great loss, and the converging armies found rest 
for some days on the vast and lonely plains of Eastern Poland. Napo- 
leon, baffled, returned to the Vistula and placed the Grand Army in 
winter quarters extending from Warsaw almost to the coast; and his 
forces were spread on an immense line, for it was difficult in the extreme 
to find supplies, and there was no apprehension of possible danger. 
Benningsen, however,—he had been placed in supreme command,— 
elated at what de deemed success, resolved to assume a bold offensive ; 
he defiled between the long screen of forest and lakes, which divides the 
Narew from the Passarge; and he all but reached the corps of Berna- 
dotte and Ney, a nearly isolated wing of the hostile army. Napoleon 
prepared a decisive counterstroke ; he ordered Bernadotte and Ney to 
fall back, with the view of luring the enemy on; and he directed the 
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other corps of the Grand Army to close on the rear of the Russian 
chief, when fully committed to the forward movement. It was a design 
worthy of the chief of Austerlitz ; but Benningsen found it out through 
an intercepted dispatch, and he instantly fell back from the Passarge 
to the Alle, in the hope of escaping his terribleenemy. Napoleon pur- 
sued with his accustomed energy; the vast plains, hardened by the 
frosts of the North, enabled his troops to move more rapidly ; and he 
came up with his adversary, in position, roujd Eylau, where Benning- 
sen, urged by his army, had consented to staud. The battle was fought 
on the 8th of February, 1807; it was one of the most sanguinary of 
the wars of that age, and in the result it was a mere pyrrhic victory. 
Each army was about eighty thousand strong; but the Russians had 
many more guns, and this told heavily on the lines of the French, for 
Napoleon delayed his attack for-some hours in order to allow his sup- 
ports to come up. It is unnecessary to retrace the scenes of a conflict 
unmarked by peculiar tactical skill] and notable chiefly for the stubborn 
constancy shown by the Muscovite soldier on many a field. The centre 
of the French, attacked in a tempest of snow, was shattered, and well- 
nigh pierced through ; a charge of Murat, and all his horsemen failed 
against the tenacious Russian infantry; the arrival on the scene of 
Davoust and Lestocq made the issue at several moments doubtful ; but 
the scale was ultimately turned by Ney, who had hastened to the spot 
by aforced march. The Russians, scarcely defeated, only just fell back, 
and Napoleon had suffered too much to move. 

The carnage of Eylau on both sides was terrible ; the corps of 
Augereau was nearly destroyed; and the Russians, packed in dense 
masses, had suffered frightfully from the continuous fire of the French 
artillery. But of the two conflicting hosts, the Grand Army was cer- 
tainly the one most exposed to peril; the Russians were almost on 
their own ground; it was far from its base, with Germany in its rear, 
and its position for a time became extremely critical. Napoleon’s 
triumphs, in fact, had been so unbroken that he was deemed vanquished 
even in a drawn battle; a thrill of alarm and anxiety ran through 
France, and the humbled Continent was stirred to its depths. Had 
Benningsen possessed the gifts of Frederick, he would at this juncture 
have resumed the offensive; in that event, Napoleon must have re- 
treated to the Vistula at least, perhaps to the Oder; Austria, in all 
probability, would have taken the field, and the great Teutonic rising 
of 1813 might have been witnessed in 1807. But the Russian chief, 
though a capable man, was not a commander of the foremost rank ; he 
had suffered immense loss, and he retired behind the Alle in order 
to place his army in winter quarters, confessing defeat by this retrograde 
movement. Indomitable constancy, we shall see hereafter, was not one 
of Napoleon’s distinctive qualities, but he perfectly new what a pro- 


digious effect an imposing attitude has on mankind, and would neces- 
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sarily have in the present state of Europe, and his conduct was that 
of a consummate warrior. In order to convince a doubting world that 
Eylau had been a French victory, he moved his army forward a little 
distance, and instead of falling back on the line of the Vistula, he 
ostentatiously placed every corps at hand in cantonments behind the 
course of the Passarge, braving a northern winter on the very verge of 
Russia. Meanwhile, he applied himself, with that amazing energy, 
that mastery of detail, that administrative power for which he has 
perhaps had no equal, to re-enforce and secure the Grand Army, to es- 
tablish it firmly in its present position, and to make his military as- 
cendency supreme. Two fresh levies of conscripts were made ; his vassal 
kings, and still submissive allies, were compelled to furnish more con- 
tingents to the theatre of war, and to comply with enormous demands 
for supplies; the forces required to hold Austria in check and to keep 
Prussia down were largely increased ; Masséna was summoned with his 
corps from Italy to strengthen the front of the Grand Army ; and 
Mortier, Duke of Treviso, another marshal, was sent with a consider- 
able detachment to the Pomeranian seaboard, in order to guard against 
a descent from the Stralsund on the communications and flank of the 
Imperial hosts expected to be made by a British force. Concurrently, 
a corps under Marshal Lefebvre was moved to undertake the siege of 
Danzig, a place of capital importance still held by Prussia; the sieges 
of the Silesian strongholds were pressed, and an alliance at last was 
made with the Sultan, who even proclaimed war against the Russian 
empire. Months were spent in making their last preparations, at 
Osterode, near the banks of the Passarge; and Napoleon’s correspond- 
ence alone can give the student of war an adequate notion of the pro- 
digious ability of their great author. The Emperor’s exertions were 
completely successful ; the Nemesis of conquest had not yet drawn near ; 
and by the spring of 1807 his military power was established on broader 
foundations than ever; and he was ready to take the field with most 
imposing forces. By this time Eylau was a mere recollectoin; the Con- 
tinent had relapsed into bondage ; and the Imperial armies, filled with 
bad elements as they were, reached the enormous number of half a mil- 
lion of men, spread from Champagne to the limits of Eastern Prussia. 
Meanwhile, no attack had been made from Stralsund; Danzig had 
fallen with the Silesian fortresses ; the Porte had compelled Duckworth 
to leave the Dardanelles ; the Turk was in arms against the Czar ; and 
the cause of all Europe seemed once more desperate. With both his 
flanks covered, and his base secure, Napoleon had one hundred and 
sixty thousand men in perfect order upon the Passarge, ready to take 
the offensive at the first moment when the growth of vegetation would 
supply the means of subsistence to his thousands of horses. Yet such 
is the waste and strain of war that, even at this time, sixty thousand 
men were missing from the rolls of the Grand Army, and spread along 
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its rear, living on plunder and straggling; and this, notwithstanding 
the astonishing efforts of Napoleon throughout the whole winter. In 
fact, railways being as yet unknown, the means of transport were still 
imperfect, and the admirable arrangements by which the German armies 
of the present day are moved and supplied were impossible, especially 
along an enormous line. 

The success of the Czar in re-enforcing his armies had been trifling 
compared with that of Napoleon; and England, as we have seen, had 
made no diversion. The Russian guards were dispatched from St. 
Petersburg, and troops were in march from other parts of the empire ; 
but Benningsen, in the last days of May, had scarcely more than one 
hundred and twenty thousand men to oppose the Grand Army of one 
hundred and sixty thousand ; and this though the Russians were close 
to their frontier, and the Emperor was hundreds of miles from the 
Rhine. In these circumstances, the Russian chief ought to have stood 
cautiously on the defensive; but he endeavored to repeat the attempt 
of the winter; and, breaking up from his camps on the 5th of June, he 
fell on Ney, somewhat widely detached, and on the extreme left of the 
Grand Army. Ney, however, a tactician of real skill, held the enemy 
in check, and slowly fell back ; Napoleon tried a counter-attack once 
more, and he marched against Benningsen, from the Passarge, in the 
hope of gathering on his flank and rear. The Russian contrived to 
effect his escape ; a great intrenched camp which, after the fashion 
of Daun, he had fortified, arrested the onset of the French ; and he 
reached the Alle and began to retreat along the right or eastern bank 
of the river, in the hope, apparently, of reaching K6nigsberg, where 
immense supplies had been stored for his army. The Emperor followed 
along the western bank, his object, too, being to attain Kénigsberg ; 
and his foremost corps came abreast of the Russians, the rest of the 
Grand Army being somewhat divided, and a considerable part being 
in the rear. This state of affairs encouraged Benningsen, in an evil hour, 
to try to attack his enemy. On the 14th of June, 1807, he began to 
cross to the left bank of the Alle, at daybreak, with more than half 
his army ; and by mid-day he had assailed the corps of Lannes, for 
the moment isolated and in advance. The French marshal, however, 
made a determined stand ; in a short time Mortier, the guard, the chief 
part of the cavalry, and Napoleon, had arrived on the scene, and the 
corps of Bernadotte and Ney soon made their appearance. Napoleon 
seized the position of affairs at a glance, and made everything ready to 
destroy an enemy who had recklessly offered battle with a great stream 
in his rear. With complete mastery of the grander part of tactics, he 
commanded Lannes and Mortier to fall back in order to draw Benning- 
sen some distance forward; and Ney and Victor, another marshal, in 
temporary command of Bernadotte’s troops, were directed to seize the 
bridges thrown across the river not far from the little town of Fried- 
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Jand by Benningsen, and to cut off his retreat. This admirable stroke 
completely succeeded, and, apart from the fact that Napoleon’s forces 
were by this time greatly superior in numbers, the defeat of the Rus- 
sians had been rendered certain. Benningsen fell imprudently into the 
snare; Lannes and Mortier seemed to yield to the Russian masses ; and 
when these had advanced too far to escape, Ney, covering his attack 
with a tremendous fire, and his colleague made the decisive movement. 
The bridges were taken and destroyed after a stout resistance, and the 
Russians were forced back against a deep river, hemmed in, captured, 
and drowned in multitudes. A fragment only of the army got across 
the Alle, and Benningsen fled to the line of the Niemen, followed by 
his indefatigable and pitiless foe. The Grand Army halted on the 
Muscovite frontier ; the Czar had no choice but to seek an armistice ;° 
and the French eagles which had flown from the Channel, overshadow- 
ing Germany in their ravening flight, closed their Imperial wings on 
the edge of Old Europe. Troops of Tartars and Kalmucks, armed with 
bows and arrows, and scattered along the banks of the Niemen, in the 
vain hope of arresting fate, attested the exhaustion of the Russian 
empire. 

The twofold campaign of Eylau and Friedland does not exhibit 
in its highest aspects Napoleon’s marvelous genius in the field. His 
project of attacking the allied armies on the Wkra and Narew, at the 
close of 1806, undoubtedly was worthy of a great strategist ; and his 
plan of falling back to draw Benningsen, and of doubling on him when 
he marched from the Passarge, reveals once more his pre-eminent gift 
of stratagem. The stroke delivered at Friedland, decisive and splendid, 
was that, too, of a master of tactics in their highest sense; the vulner- 
able side of the enemy was at once detected; and his position on the 
battle-field was made to cause his ruin. Still, the strategy of the 
Emperor in this contest comparatively failed in more than one instance ; 
the extension of his cantonments—this was due, I repeat, to the extreme 
difficulty of supporting his army—exposed him to attacks of a formi- 
dable kind, and he barely escaped defeat at Eylau. The most con- 
spicuous proof this campaign affords of his military capacity is his 
steadfast attitude amidst,a host of enemies, when beyond the Vistula, 
and his administrative triumph in retiring his army ; these are examples 
of powers of different kinds, but alike indicate supreme ability. The 
chief lesson of this campaign, however, is that even Napoleon’s won- 
derful gifts could not overcome impassable obstacles; his grand offen- 
sive strategy hardly succeeded, because the conditions forbade success ; 
his brilliant manceuvres missed their mark, because his troops could not 
live in Poland as they had lived in the fertile plains of Italy, and could 
not move rapidly in wastes of swamp; the phaeton of war found him- 
self opposed by the forces of Nature and well-nigh succumbed. The 
end, nevertheless, was as yet distant, and Fortune raised her favorite 
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to a still more dazzling eminence. Napoleon had felt, during recent 
events, that, prodigious as his military power was, he was isolated in a 
hostile or unfaithful Europe, and he resolved to turn to account his’ 
recent victory by endeavoring to make his humbled adversary a per- 
* manent alley of the French empire. To attain this end he had two 
great advantages, the ascendency of astonishing success, and a power of 
subjugating men which seemed like magic; and Alexander, indeed, 
wounded to the quick by the conduct of England in the affair of Stral- 
sund, was ready to yield to England’s deadly enemy. In the presence 
of their armies on either bank, the two sovereigns met on a raft on the 
Niemen ; the town of Tilsit was chosen as the seat of the conferences 
which immediately followed; and the fascinations of Napoleon had 
soon won over the young Czar to alliance, and even to friendship. All 
that passed in these interviews is still unknown, but the revolutionary 
monarch and the half Oriental despot agreed to remodel the map of 
Europe, and formed plans of the most far-reaching ambition. Each 
declared England the common enemy; and Alexander consented, at 
Napoleon’s instance, to adopt the Imperial continental system, to close 
the ports of Russia to British commerce, to summon England to make 
peace at once, and should she refuse, to array against her the navies of 
every state in Europe, invited or compelled to obey the mandate. Mean- 
while, Sweden was to be despoiled of Finland; the never-changing 
ambition of the Czars was to be gratified by great Turkish provinces ; 
Constantinople was talked of as a prey; and a Russian advance to the 
Indus, it is believed, was discussed. In return for these immense con- 
cessions to a defeated enemy, Napoleon obtained the recognition of the 
French empire, and of the order of things he had set up in Europe ; 
the Czar pledged himself to make common cause with his ally in his 
contest with England; and Alexander perhaps agreed to the conquest 
of Spain. To complete the new arrangement of the European world, 
in the interest of the lords of the West and the East, Prussia was to 
lose nearly half her territory and to be reduced to a second-rate power. 
Napoleon announced that he would have gone further but for his re- 
gard for his Imperial friend. Saxony was to be made a counterpoise 
to her old rival in Germany, as a mere French dependency ; and the 
craving of the Poles for national life was to be appeased by the mock 
creation of a Grand Duchy of Warsaw for the House of Saxony. 

I cannot dwell on the policy of Tilsit, unequivocally condemned 
by all writers. It was a conspicuous instance of the extravagance 
sometimes shown by Napoleon, even in war, but often in the less 
familiar sphere of politics. It was a mistake to challenge England, 
the ruler of the seas and the treasurer of Europe, to prolong a contest 
in which, after Trafalgar, she could not be invaded; and the conti- 
nental system was a chimera of force more injurious to French than to 
British interests. It was a mistake to reverse the policy of France for 
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centuries, to abandon Sweden, and to betray the Turks, especially when 
these had become her allies; and it was idle to suppose that the fiat of 
a Czar would add to the stability of the French empire. It was a 
mistake, too, of the worst kind to trample on the state and the people 
of Frederick ; and it was an insult to the Poles to put the nation off 
with the phantom of a Grand Duchy of Warsaw. But the greatest 
mistake of all was to give a free rein to the ambitious impulses of two 
despots; to place the partition of Europe at the will of two men 
essentially opposed in nature and interests; to suppose that the rulers 
of France and Russia could ever join in a lasting alliance. General 
war, the shifting of the boundaries of states, the destruction for a time 
of the European system, and implacable international passions and 
hate were the inevitable results of this scheme of rapine ; and besides 
that it had no element of strength and endurance, it was certain to lead 
to a rupture between its authors. In this unnatural arrangement we 
see no trace of the genius of Richelieu, of Cavour, of Bismarck ; it 
was a mere ephemeral product of force, in opposition to the nature of 
things, and simply impossible to become permanent. This, however, 
was not perceived by the conqueror, covered with the adulation of 
France and the Continent; and Napoleon at this moment might, in- 
deed, imagine that his power was beyond the perils of fortune. A 
word on the state of Napoleon’s empire, at this time at the height of 
its greatness, though its borders were to be still extended. France had 
long ago reached what the national instinct had pointed to as her 
natural limits; she was bounded by the Rhine, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees; but girdled all round by dependent states, and supreme in 
Italy and in fully half of Germany, she was really the mistress of 
continental Europe. Nor was this immense dominion the mere spoil 
of conquest ; the vigorous and able rule of Napoleon had done wonders 
for old France, and had conferred the greatest benefits on her new 
possessions ; and the institutions he founded still flourish far beyond 
the Rhine, and even along the Danube. ‘The prosperity of the em- 
pire was growing and splendid ; the continuance of order and the col- 
Japse of anarchy had given free play to the energetic instincts which 
the revolution had called into being; nay, the tributary states had, 
to a great extent, been renovated by the hand of Napoleon. The 
creative genius of the Emperor, too, had accomplished marvels in ad- 
ministration and finance, and had completed fine monuments of material 
grandeur; magnificent roads overcame the Alps, and connected the 
Atlantic with the Mediterranean shores ; and Paris, rich with treasures 
of art from all lands, and crowded with new and imposing structures, 
put on the aspect of imperial Rome, and gathered into her lap the 
fairest spoils of conquest. Military power, besides, invincible as yet, 
and the glory of years of triumphs in war, protected this fabric of far- 
spread dominion ; the ruling race still prevailed in the Grand Army ; 
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its commanders, lavishly rewarded, were docile instruments of a chief 
still in the flower of his age; and the flaws and defects in it were not 
yet conspicuous. Nevertheless, even now, one or two deep thinkers, ‘ 
amidst the terror and submission of three-fourths of Europe, had de- 
clared that the empire could not be lasting. With its vassal Bona- 
partes, its enormous extent, its sway over subdued but mighty races, 
its medieval pomp, its parvenu noblesse, its violence, and its despotism 
of the sword, it was an anachronism in the nineteenth century ; its 
grandeur and even its beneficence could not hide its oppression ; it was 
established among a people prone to change, and demoralized by 
revolutionary passions; and, in antagonism to all moral and social 
forces, it depended on a single life and a conqueror’s genius. Greater 
as it was, too, than the monarchy of Louis XIV., it was shut out from 
the sea by England, a source of weakness and peril to a maritime 
state; and it had no foundations in the organic structure, the history, 
or the traditions of the French people. Most ominous of all, the em- 
pire seemed to destroy intellect and public worth in France; it was 
barren of great men of letters and of great citizens ; it produced only 
soldiers and a servile herd of functionaries. 

I pass over the immediate results of Tilsit, the oppression of every 
small neutral power, Copenhagen, the invasion of Finland, and the 
dissensions which, following the friendship pledged on the Niemen, 
were left unappeased by the mecting at Erfurt of the two potentates 
already distrusting each other. Napoleon soon began to repent of the 
promises he had made to Alexander respecting the Turks ; but he con- 
tinued to use the Russian alliance, unstable as it was, for his grasping 
ambition. The Czar, I have said, perhaps consented that his con- 
queror should work his will on Spain; and before the Grand Army 
had nearly returned to France, Napoleon had begun to make prepara- 
tions to annex the whole of the Iberian Peninsula. A quarrel was 
forced on Portugal, on the pretense that she was evading the conti- 
nental system, and would not exclude English trade from her ports; 
and Junot, Duke of Abrantes in the Napoleonic peerage, was sent with 
an army of conscripts, at the close of 1807, from the Pyrenean 
frontier, to occupy Lisbon. The fate of Spain had been already 
settled ; that monarchy had, for many years, been almost an abject 
vassal of France; it had given her ships, soldiers, and a noble colony ; 
and it had sacrificed a navy in her cause at Trafalgar. But the fiat 
had gone forth that the House of Bonaparte should replace the House 
of Bourbon on the throne of Charles V. Junot was ordered to “ ob- 
serve” the Spanish fortresses ; and large bodies of French troops were 
gradually moved towards the borders of Spain, from the Loire and 
the Garonne. I cannot dwell on the Machiavellian statecraft which 
brought about the invasion that followed, on Aranjuez, and the plot of 
Bayonne. Thdé dotard Charles fell into the arms of the tempter; the 
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rights of Ferdinand, his son, were set aside with contempt, and Joseph, 
a brother of Napoleon, put off the crown of Naples to assume that of 
Spain and the Indies. The Emperor, however, might have recollected 
what the character is of that strange people, which has more than once 
baffled the greatest warriors, amidst the ranges of its hills and defiles, 
and has done wonders in the defense of its cities. Spain sprang up to 
a man, from the coasts of Galicia to Andalusia and the Pillars of 
Hercules ; “ Death to the foreigner!” was the fierce national cry ; local 
juntas were formed in every province to direct and sustain the great 
movement ; levies were poured into the army by thousands ; and a call 
to arms, like that of France in 1793, led to an almost universal rising. 
Napoleon ere long found that it was no easy task to pacify and subdue 
a country like this; and his contemptuous scorn of popular passions— 
“the stirrings of the canaille” was a common phrase of his—made 
him neglect obvious precautions of war, and had soon involved his 
arms in a signal disaster. When the insurrection broke out, in the 
summer of 1808, he had about one hundred and twenty thousand men 
in Spain, along the main roads between Bayonne and Burgos; and had 
he operated after his wonted fashion, he could easily have conquered 
the northern provinces. But in his disdain of “armed mobs,” he tried 
to overrun the whole country at once; and, simply ignoring every rule 
of strategy, he divided his armies into small fractions, and sent them, 
in flying columns, west, east, and south. Thus employed, his forces 
could not perform their task ; Bessiéres, indeed, a marshal, the Duke 
of Istria, routed a considerable army at Rio Seco; Moncey penetrated 
into the heart of Valencia ; and Dupont, a soldier of brilliant promise, 
marched into Andalusia, sacked Cordova, and even approached Cadiz. 
The insurrection, nevertheless, was everywhere ; swarms of guerillas, 
gathering on all points of vantage, and impossible to destroy, cut off 
the French by hundreds ; and Moncey and other generals found them- 
selves checked by armed multitudes, formidable behind ramparts. 
Ere long, terrible news from the south arrived ; Dupont was caught 
and surrounded by the chief part of the regular army of the fallen 
monarchy, in the recesses of the Sierra Morena, and with his troops 
was compelled to lay down his arms; and though possibly he might 
have done more than he did, he was hemmed in by immensely superior 
numbers. Even worse intelligence came from Portugal and the 
French army at the mouth of the Tagus. It is not my purpose to 
review the career of Wellington; enough here to say that he first set 
foot in Portugal in the early days of August, 1808; and he defeated 
Junot, who by this time, too, was isolated in the midst of a national 
rising, with considerable loss to the French, at Vimeiro. The beaten 
chief and his army were too glad to effect their escape from a victorious 
foe and an insurgent country by accepting terms; and they were 
ultimately embarked in British transports and landed on the western 
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coast of France. By the autumn of 1808 the French armies in Spain, 
humbled and baffled by a despised enemy, had evacuated almost the 
whole Peninsula, and had fallen back behind the course of the Ebro. 
The indignation and amazement of the Lord of the Continent at 
these untoward events may be easily conceiyed. The great master of 
war had been found wanting; “a French general,” he exclaimed, “ had 
justified Mack ;” and, worst of all, his trained and disciplined troops 
had failed before rude and half-armed masses. He shut Dupont up in 
a state prison, and kept him immured through the rest of his reign ; and 
how bitterly he felt the disgrace of his arms is seen ‘in his admirable 
remarks made at St. Helena, on the ruinous effects of capitulations in the 
field. The Emperor lost no time in endeavoring to repair the injured 
renown of the French army,—the Czar and his ministers had secretly 
rejoiced,—and, in November, 1808, he left the capital and invaded 
Spain with an enormous force, determined, he wrote, “to put down 
rebellion.” He had five corps and the guard in his hands; the weak 
Spanish armies, indulging in foolish boasts, and spread upon an immense 
line, extending from Biscay to the verge of Aragon, were pierced throigh 
and scattered like sheep; and Espinosa and Tudela were two battles 
that were little better than huge butcheries. Yet these ‘“ examples,” 
as they were called by the Emperor, were not attended by decisive suc- 
cess. Napoleon’s manceuvres were perfectly designed ; but plunged in 
the depths of a hostile country, and utterly unable to procure intelli- 
gence, Soult and Ney failed to cut off the retreat of the Spaniards, and 
the wrecks of their routed forces were soon restored by insurrectionary 
levies flocking in by thousands. - The way to the capital was, however, 
open ; Napoleon mastered the Somo Sierra by a magnificent charge of . 
his Polish horsemen, for he scorned to make a regular attack; and he 
entered Madrid, in the last days of December, at the head of a force 
that defied resistance. King Joseph was now installed on his throne ; 
but there was no popular voice to say “God bless him!” the city was - 
one of silence and mourning; and though a constitution was announced 
for Spain, which abolished all kinds of old abuses and inaugurated 
many real reforms, the invaders remained as detested as ever. Against 
the feeble protests of his crowned dependent, Napoleon continued to 
rule by terror and force, when, as 1808 was closing, his attention was 
directed toa new enemy. After Vimeiro, the successful army, placed 
under the command of Sir John Moore, had held Lisbon and been re-en- 
forced ; and a fresh body of troops, led by Sir David Baird, had landed 
at Corunna to assist the Spaniards. Moore had marched northward 
and joined Baird; and near the close of December he had approached 
Valladolid, threatening the communications of the French with Bayonfie, 
and at the head of about thirty thousand men. Napoleon had soon 
broken up from Madrid with an army perhaps forty thousand strong ; 
he crossed the Guadarrama by a forced march in the hope of reaching 
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and crushing his foe, and he directed Soult to combine the movement 
so as to fall on the rear of the British force. Moore, however, ably 
changing the line of his operations, made for Corunna; the Emperor 
pressed his enemy in vain, and he abandoned the pursuit in the first 
days of January, the attitude of Austria having become menacing and 
requiring his immediate presence in France. It is unnecessary to dwell 
on the events that followed; the British army made good its retreat, 
though with heavy loss, through the mountainous tracts that divide 
Leon from the Galician seaboard, and Soult proved unable to bring it 
to bay. Moore turned to fight at Corunna when about to embark ; he 
beat Soult off in a well-contested action, and, though he fell, he knew 
that he had saved his army. He had shown great ability in this brief 
campaign, remarkable for this, too, that it was one of the few occasions 
on which the Imperial Guard beheld Britisle troops, until ruin lowered 
on it on the field of Waterloo. 
Witi1AmM O’Connor Morris. 


(To be continued.) 





“OLD ‘LOST-IT.’” 


“ But, John, suppose you ” And leaning her head on the shoulder 
of her husband, Mary Ashman gave vent to the tears she could no 
longer suppress, and the sentence remained incomplete. 

It was in the twilight of a spring evening, in one of the hilly 
neighborhoods of Western New York. Seated on their door-step, 
after the work of the day was done, and while the girl who assisted 
her in her household duties cleared away the remains of the supper, 
John Ashman and his wife discussed, for the twentieth time, the subject 
on which they had at each recurrence to it differed, and in which con- 
currence seemed to be impossible. The “ Pike’s Peak excitement” 
was at its height, and among their neighbors were several who had 
determined to risk the journey to what seemed to them a land of promise, 
where any man not afraid of work was sure of a fortune. The “ fever” 
had attacked her husband, and, despite her attempts to induce him to 
remain, Mrs. Ashman could see that each day but increased his desire 
to go, and her objections seemed only to intensify it. 

She had intended to say, “ Suppose you don’t live to come back,” 
but through her mind, as she began the sentence, looking at the boy 
playing at her feet and the baby sister nestling in her arms, flashed a 
possible picture of herself as a widow, homeless, and with children 
dependent upon her, or her friends, for support, and strive as she might 
to seem brave, the tears would start. 

“ Don’t worry about it, Mary; I have thought it all over, and made 
up my mind to go. Your brother John says he will take care of you 
and the farm for two years, and Mr. Sharp has consented to wait that 
long for his next payment, and if there is gold to be had out there, I 
may as well go and get our share. You know Bill Stiles was only gone 
three years, and came back from California rich enough to satisfy any- 
body ; and if he can make a fortune digging gold, I knowI can.” And 
as at this point his wife left him to prepare the sleeping infant for its 
night’s repose, the subject was dropped for the time, though Mrs. Ash- 
man’s pillow was wet with her tears as, during a restless night, she 
pondered, with a sinking heart, the situation. 

The pair had known each other from childhood, and John had 
always shown her attention from the time when, a small boy, he had 
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sturdily drawn her on his sled to and from the district school. Their 
home was in what was known as “a dairy region,” and Mary’s father 
had furnished her, as the greater part of her “ wedding portion,” a 
dozen cows with which to start on the farm, on which the Elder Ash- 
man had made a first payment as his contribution for the newly-wedded 
pair. Seven years of hard, steady toil had passed, the amount due on 
the farm had steadily decreased, and already Mrs. Ashman was look- 
ing forward to the time when, the home paid for and the children of 
suitable age, they could be given better educational advantages than 
the parents had enjoyed, and she and her husband could devote funds 
and time to home comforts and adornments, till then beyond their 
reach. 
John had always been of a sanguine temperament, looking only at 
the favorable side of all questions of advancement, and on several occa- 
sions had found that the good sense and deliberation of his wife had 
saved him from embarrassment and loss. But on this subject he could 
not be induced to look with other than sanguine eyes. A former neigh- 
bor had returned rich from a California venture, and nothing could be 
said which would induce him to forget his desire for hasty wealth and 
remain at home. 

So, with a promise to take care of his health and write often, he 
bade farewell to home and family, and joined the stream of humanity 
which, lured on by the ignis fatuus of possible sudden wealth, poured 
across the Kansas plains towards the setting sun. Before starting on 
the last and slowest stage of the long journey, John wrote fully to his 
wife of his prospects and hopes. He had found congenial spirits 
among the pilgrims, and had joined his fortunes with three others, all 
up to that time strangers to each other, but each, he was confident, an 
honest man. Together they had purchased an ox-team and wagon, and 
had procured a full outfit of food and mining tools, and were to start 
on the morrow for the mountains, Reared in a country neighborhood, 
and with but little of that knowledge of human nature which can only 
be acquired by mingling with different classes of people, Mr. Ash- 
man was easily deceived by appearances, and had united his fortunes 
with those of men whom, at a later date, he would have shunned, and 
with whose real characters he, during the many weeks through which 
their pilgrimage lasted, became well acquainted and much disgusted. 
But all his traveling-capital had been invested with theirs, and a 
division was not possible till they had reached their destination, and 
even then they kept up the acquaintance with, as we shall see, a 
terrible result, all securing locations in the same section, and meeting 
frequently. 

John Ashman had never been ready with his pen, and now, ab- 
sorbed all the day in his work, he was too weary at night-fall to take it 
up, and though he respected his early training enough to refrain from 
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labor on the Sabbath, he spent most of the day in slumber, and letters 
did not find their way to the anxious wife with much regularity. 
Those she did receive all told of good health and prosperous circum- 
stances and the hope and desire of an early return. Then, after nearly 
two years had passed, they ceased altogether, never to be renewed. The 
last one had told of the ten thousand dollars’ worth of dust and nuggets, 
buried beneath the fire-place of his cabin, and, stated that he only waited 
to sell his claim before starting for home. There was nothing worth 
stealing visible about his cabin, and, with the rigorous “ miners’ law,” 
theft was almost unknown. But John had left the half-written letter 
between the folds of the last paper he had received from home when 
he went to his work in the morning, and there it was found by one of 
his trans-plains comrades, who, thus in possession of the secret of its 
hiding-place, at once laid his plans to secure the dust. A day or two 
after the letter had been mailed he disappeared, and, on going to make 
his weekly deposit, Ashman was horrified to find that he had been ° 
robbed, and that his visions of an early and happy return had vanished 
into air. Worn by hard and exacting toil, and suffering from working 
continually in water, he was a fit subject for disease, and was soon toss- 
ing on his cot in the delirium of mountain fever, and moaning in 
piteous tones over his loss ; now imagining himself in his Eastern home, 
surrounded by his happy family, then heaping curses on the head of 
the thief who had rendered such return impossible. Absorbed each in 
his own cares, the miners, though they sympathized deeply with him, 
could not give him constant attendance, and one, on returning from a 
short absence, found the cabin empty, and no trace of its inmate. But 
the next day some prospectors came into camp with their “burros,” or 
donkeys, and packed upon one of the animals was the invalid, whom 
they had found at the foot of a ledge from which he had fallen. 
Though still breathing, he was insensible, and an ugly wound on the 
head gaped wide enough, it seemed, to let out his life. Borne to his 
cabin, and attended by a surgeon who had joined the camp a few days 
previous, his skull was found to be fractured, and though the skill of 
the medical man was exerted in his behalf, he lay for weeks in a stupor, 
not recognizing any one or anything surrounding him. Even when he 
gained physical strength his mental faculties seemed clouded, and the 
attending surgeon could give but little hope of recovery. But again 
his cabin was found empty, and some weeks later the bones of a man, 
picked bare by the wolves, were found in a cafion not far from the 
camp, and furnished, it was supposed, a clue to his fate. Letters from 
his home furnished information to the warm-hearted miners, and tidings 
of his fate were, after anxious waiting on her part, at length received 
by Mrs. Ashman. The blow and consequent revulsion of feeling were 
terrible. The last letter from her husband told of speedy return, with 
what seemed to her modest desires a fortune, and among her dreams of 
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his home-coming had risen visions of schools for the children, of better 
homes and lightened toil, and at the end a contented and happy old age. 
But the children were still left to her, and as she pressed to her bosom 
and bedewed with her tears the face of the infant her husband had 
never seen, and looked upon the others, still too young to fully under- 
stand their loss, she thought of their claims on her and of their possi- 
ble.future, and wearily but bravely taking up the burden thus placed 
upon her, carried it as strongly as possible, though at times it seemed 
greater than her powers of endurance. 

But death, apparently not satisfied with having claimed her hus- 
band, laid his inexorable hand on one after another of those dear to 
her. Her husband’s parents both passed away; her own father had 
soon followed them; and then she laid away the daughter whom 
the father had never known, with the question in her heart, as the 
coffin hid the sweet little face from view, “ Will John know her in 
heaven ?” 

Her brother had married, and was on the farm their father had 
owned ; and paying high prices for labor to fill his place, little was left 
to pay interest on her indebtedness. To those of her female friends who 
at different times had ventured to speak of another marriage for her she 
had turned a deaf ear. “I suppose John is gone,” she said to one, 
“but I cannot force myself to believe it. At times there comes to me, 
lying awake at night, a something like a real, living, but unseen, pres- 
ence, which says he is still living; and reason as I may with myself, I 
cannot get rid of the feeling. Of course, if he were living, he would 
have come home long ago; but that feeling is there in my heart, and I 
should feel that I was false to it and to him if I gave one thought to 
that of which you speak.” Brave, loyal, patient heart, thus to hold 
fast to the love of her youth, though in all human probability the 
memory was all she could ever have to cherish. 

Realizing, at length, that to hold the farm and attempt to pay for 
it was useless, and being threatened with a forced sale by the land- 
grabbing son of Mr. Sharp, who had succeeded to his father’s business, 
Mrs. Ashman sold it, and with the little saved from the sale made for 
herself and her children a new home on asmall piece of ground presented 
her by her brother, and began to taste the bitterness of poverty. Her 
son, now a sturdy, manly boy, was her stay and comfort, and she fondly 
hoped that some place might be found for him near home, where steady 
employment and prospective improvement might induce him to remain. 
But none offered, and his mother at length gave a reluctant consent to 
his accompanying a neighbor who had disposed of his farm and was 
removing to a far western State. 

Prudent and careful beyond his years, young John Ashman made 
life a success. His employer had engaged in the cattle business in his 
new home, and every dollar not needed for supplying absolute wants 
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was invested by John in growing stock ; and when, ten years after his 
removal West, his employer proposed to seek out and stock a cattle . 
ranch in some part of the Territories of the Northwest, and offered him 
an interest in the business, he had enough to give him a fair share of 
the profits, and, marrying the daughter of his former employer, he 
located in Southern Wyoming, and gave himself with renewed energy 
to business. Success attended him, and five years after he had located 
he wrote his mother : 

“ Now that Mary is married, and you are alone in the little house 
under the hill, and I am in a situation to care for you and make you 
comfortable, I insist that you come and live with us, or at least pay us 
a long, long visit. Jessie will be glad to see you, and you can renew 
your youth by trying to spoil John, Jr. Iam going East with cattle 
in about two months, and you must come back with me.” 

Accustomed all her life to the practice of closest economy, and dur- 
ing later years to actual want of money, Mrs. Ashman looked with 
surprise at the figures of the check inclosed in the letter, and which 
was intended to provide necessaries for the westward journey. A typi- 
cal Western man, keen and shrewd in business affairs, but large-hearted 
and open-handed towards those in need, the care he bestowed upon his 
mother through the long railway-trip could not have been more tender 
had she been his bride. Quiet and unassuming through all her life, 
she now showed by the calm sweetness of her face, under its crown of 
silvery hair, how much she was enjoying the society of her son, in 
whose features she thought she could trace many of his father’s charac- 
teristics. 

Nothing was left undone which could add to her comfort, and 
when the end of the journey by rail had been reached, and she found 
herself seated in a comfortable, commodious carriage, adapted to the 
country travel, and that it had been purchased and sent on before her 
son had left Chicago for her, in order that there should be no failure in 
finding it awaiting her arrival, she ventured, while she thanked him, 
to offer a remonstrance. 

“ Now, mother, stop right there. I’ve got but one mother, and she 
has only one son. He is able to make her comfortable, and wants to 
do it, and it shall be done, if money and care can do it.” And nothing 
more was said on the subject, though her wonder was not lessened 
when, midway between the railroad-station and the ranch, she found 
that his forethought had provided a relay of horses in order that she 
need not be forced to “camp out” for the night. 

The whole journey had been a new and pleasant experience, but 
this day was to her the best; out in the bracing autumn air of the 
foot-hills, with a clear sky and the constantly shifting scenery, with her 
son to talk to and ask about his home and the dear ones whom she had 
not seen, it passed like a pleasant dream ; and when, later in the after- 
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noon, they reached the crest of a ridge several miles from the ranch, 
and, pointing to a group of buildings near a fringe of timber bordering 
the stream in the valley below, her son informed her that there their 
journey would end, she turned towards him a face wet with tears of 
happiness. Just at that moment there had passed through her mind 
the wish, “ If John were only living to enjoy this with me;” and then 
the thought became audible. 

“Yes, mother, I wish so too; but you realize that loss much more 
than I do, you know. I was only a small boy when he went away, 
and have had more things to think of than you have since that time. 
But we will try to make you happy in spite of your sad memories. 
Everything will be new to you, and the novelty will keep you from 
home-sickness,”’ 

Nearing the ranch buildings they drove through the herds which 
had been gathered from the ranges preparatory to “ cutting out” those 
for market, and saw coming down the slopes of the divide, on the far- 
ther side of the stream, enveloped in a cloud of dust, the half-wild 
horse herd, driven to the corral, to be ready for the work of the next 
day. Still nearer, and hidden from the herders by the fence and 
building, could be seen an aged man, leading by the hand a child, and 
evidently too much absorbed in the approach of the team to notice that 
of the herd. But as it came into view, sweeping at a gallop around the 
corner of the yards, the old man realized the danger and, grasping his 
charge in his arms, attempted to escape. But he was not quick enough, 
and, holding fast to the child, which he vainly attempted to shield by 
his body, he was thrown to the ground and trampled in the dust. 

It was but the work of a moment, and scarcely had the sound of a 
woman’s scream died away, before Ashman was at the spot, closely fol- 
lowed by his wife and mother. The boy was found to have received 
only some slight bruises, but his companion was unconscious, and, 
on examination, showed a fractured arm and a terrible wound on the 
head. 

For Mrs. Ashman it was a tragic ending to her journey and a tear- 
ful introduction to her son’s home. The child was handed over to his 
mother, and, leaving the women to make the acquaintance of each other, 
he, with the assistance of his men, carefully lifted and bore into the 
house the insensible form of his son’s preserver. Hastily stanching 
the flow of blood as well as could be done with the appliances at hand, 
the foreman was called in, and ordered to send a man, mounted on one 
of the fleetest horses, and leading another ready saddled, to the fort 
twenty miles distant, with a note to the surgeon on duty there, telling 
him it was a case of life and death, and urging prompt attention, while 
another, also leading a horse, was to follow at a more leisurely pace, 
and, halting at an indicated point on the trail, be ready with “a relay” 
for the return. 
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Rude as may be the language and ways of the cowboy to those who 
only know him from a distance, his seemingly rough exterior often hides. 
a warm and manly heart, one to which misfortune does not appeal in vain. 
During the previous winter, in one of its most severe storms, one of the 
“line riders” of the range had found an old man nearly dead from cold 
and starvation, and brought him to the ranch. He was badly frozen, 
but careful attention saved him from loss of any member, and his 
physical recovery was as rapid as could be expected in one of his ap- 
parent age. But the past was to him a blank. Questioned as to his 
name and residence, he could give no reply. Mr. Ashman had been 
strangely attracted to him, but to all queries of the above nature he 
could only reply, “ Lost it,” and, finally, the employés of the ranch ac- 
cepted that as his cognomen, and “Old Lost-It” became, under it, a 
permanent member of the ranchman’s family. He had formed a strong 
attachment for the child, and though at first the mother feared to trust 
his care, he soon assumed sole charge of him during the day with entire 
safety till the above-mentioned accident. 

It was not the thought of any large fee which urged on the steed 
ridden by the young surgeon who answered the call of humanity. He 
had been entertained at the ranch when on hunting trips, and had be- 
come interested from scientific motives in the man who, from some un- 
known cause, had lost his identity. In Jess than four hours he was at 
the bedside of the sufferer. 

An examination not only disclosed a fresh fracture of the skull, but 
an old scar on the scalp, and depression of the bone in nearly the same 
place. Pointing them out to Mr. Ashman, the surgeon said, “ He has 
had another such hurt before, and then is probably when his mind 
failed, or, rather, where he ‘lost it.’ If he rallies from this I shall be 
anxious to see what will be the effect of the removal of that pressure. 
But I am afraid he will not rally. His system is too much broken 
down, and his age is against him. That wound is not ‘deep as a well, 
nor wide as a door,’ but I fear it will be wide enough to let out his 
life.” 

Days passed while the patient lay in a heavy stupor. The elder 
Mrs. Ashman assumed the care of him, and as she sat, hour after hour, 
at his bedside, she seemed in some way mysteriously drawn towards him, 
and in her own mind wondered why. At times she seemed to see in 
his pale features something which reminded her of some lost friend, 
but the resemblance was intangible and could not be located. At 
length, after a night of unusually quiet rest, the injured man opened his 
eyes, and she saw in them a new light. Looking anxiously at her as 
she arranged his pillows and held to his lips the glass of water for which 
he, by signs, had asked, she had turned to call her son to tell him of 
the change for the better, when, for the first time since the accident, the 
‘ invalid spoke,— 
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“Where am I, and how did I get here?” 

“ This is Mr. Ashman’s house, and you were brought in here after 
you were hurt.” 

“ After I was hurt? Y-e-s—I k-n-o-w,” he said, slowly and 
feebly. “He threw me down the rocks when I told him he stole 
my gold. But, Mother Clark, how did you get away out here, to the 
mountains? Whose house did you say this is?” 

The voice was weak, and she did not at first hear the name 
distinctly. 

“ Ain’t you Mother Clark ?” he asked. 

Still she did not grasp any clue. Her mother’s name was Clark, 
but it was not till she had given her son’s name that any revelation 
came. 

“ J-o-h-n A-s-h-m-a-n,”—slowly and laboriously the words came, 
the injured brain refusing to act freely,—“ that’s—my—name.” 

There was a startled but glad cry,—the glass crashed in fragments 
on the floor,—“ My HusBAND! Oh! John! Have I found you? Thank 
God !” and young Ashman and his wife hastened into the room to find 
their mother in a dead faint, her gray head pillowed on the breast of 
her husband. 

* * * * * * * * 

With slowly-returning strength reason came’ slowly back, but the 
more than score of years that had elapsed since the thief who had 
robbed him was met by him in his delirium and threw him over the 
precipice remained a blank. It required time to accustom him to his 
new surroundings, and often, in speaking of the past, he would say, 
“ Let me try to think it out. Where are all those years?” 

But exposure and injury had wrecked the strong constitution, and 
before the spring had again decked the prairie-sod with flowers he 
started on a longer journey, to a place where he might, it is pos- 
sible, find the years he had lost, and the story of his life became the 
subject of many an evening’s conversation around the camp-fires on 
the ranges, as the cowboys “ rounded up” their herds. 

Months after, among: the mail brought irregularly from the distant 
office, Mr. Ashman found a letter bearing a foreign stamp, and which 
had been forwarded to him from his former home in the East. It was 
as follows: 


“Sr. Luke’s HosPiraL, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 
—- , 188-. 
‘‘To THE HEIRS OF JOHN ASHMAN, Co., New York, U.S. A.: 


‘¢ A man named John Davis, now lying ill in this hospital, and who cannot re- 
cover, says he cannot die in peace till he has tried to do an act of justice to you 
whom he has cruelly wronged. He states that in 18—, in the Territory of Col-, 
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orado, in the United States of America, he robbed John Ashman of a lot of gold 
dust, valued at about ten thousand, dollars, and that, not many days after, he met 
the man he had robbed on a lonely trail in the mountains in a deranged state and ~ 
was charged by him with the robbery. In the struggle which ensued he threw the 
man off the trail, down the precipice, and left him to die. He then fled the country, 
coming to Australia. Here he has led a hard life, but has made a fortune. But 
his conscience has never been at rest, and now on his death-bed, where he has been 
brought by his excesses, he has sought pardon of his Maker, and desires to make 
what reparation he can for his crime. To this end he has made his will, and has 
left everything, to the value of twenty thousand pounds or upward, to ‘ the heirs of 
John Ashman, of County, State of New York, United States of America.’ 
He has sold his cattle and sheep runs, and the value is deposited in the Royal Bank 
of this city. A prompt reply is desired. 
‘“« Very respectfully yours, 


“ Joon M. Huserton, 


“ Hospital Chaplain. 
‘¢ LATER. 


‘« Davis died in an hour after the above statement was written. 
“J. M. H.” 


Henry Romeyn, 
Captain U.S.A. 
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HISTORY OF THE MORMON REBELLION 
OF 1856-57. 


(Continued from page 191.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


WINTER SETS IN—ATTACK AND BURNING OF THE SUPPLY-TRAINS— 
HARDSHIPS OF THE ARMY. 


As before stated, Johnston had arrived at Laramie October 4, and left 
there the 7th. He learned in this time of the burning of the supply- 
trains and of Alexander’s whereabouts, also the positions of the troops. 
On October 16 we find him twelve miles east of South Pass, from 
whence he dispatched the following order : 


‘¢ HEAD-QUARTERS ARMY OF UTAH. 
‘‘CAMP TWELVE MILES EAST OF SouTH Pass, EN ROUTE TO SALT LAKE Ciry, 
October 16, 1857. 
“‘CotoneL E. B. ALEXANDER, Commanding the Advance of Army of Utah: 
‘‘Srr,—Colonel Johnston wishes to concentrate the command with a view of 
wintering in an eligible spot already selected. To effect this, and not cause suspi- 
cion of the intention, he wishes you to proceed by slow marches, moving your camp 
short distances, and gradually working your way by Luflette’s road to or near the 
mouth of Fontenelle Creek, so that he can join you, about eleven days hence, with 
this command and all the trains now in your rear. The route has been indicated 
to the bearer, Dufour. Although I inclose the order of Colonel Johnston assuming 
command, he wishes you to give all necessary orders and to treat as enemies all who 
oppose your march, molest your trains, appear in arms on your route, or in any 
manner annoy you. 
“T am, sir, very respectfully, 
‘* Your obedient servant, 
“ (Signed) F. J. Porter, 
‘“* Assistant Adjutant-General.”’ 


Colonel Johnston ordered this movement that he might make a 
junction of the troops practicable. The mouth of Fontenelle Creek was 
only seventy miles from Alexander’s position, and he could therefore 
make it easily, as the road was free from surprises and in good condi- 
tion. Colonel Johnston then expected to winter in the valley of Henry’s 
Fort, and in the spring march on Fort Bridger, and thence to Salt 
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Lake City. He saw at last it would be impossible to gain the valley 
this fall. It was more necessary to gather up trains, concentrate troops, 
and wait till Cooke’s cavalry could come up. As winter had already ~ 
made its appearance, it would take several weeks to even effect the con- 
centration necessary for the preservation and safety of the command. 
Under the circumstances, what he did was the only proper course he 
could take. 

These orders for concentration were, however, just a few days too 
late. After a season of dry autumnal weather, which generally lasted 
till October 20, winter, without warning, set in, and then commenced 
the hardships and destruction that caused more ‘trouble to the little 
army than all the Mormon population could inflict. On October 10, 
Alexander had started out for the Bear River Valley, but, fortunately, 
he soon comprehended that, on account of heavy snows, to secure 
his supplies he would be obliged to go back and gather them up. The 
work of concentration was thus made easier, and in fact it would 
have been impossible had he gone on as he originally intended. On 
October 17 he received the following communication from Brigham 


Young : 


‘Tf you come here for peaceful purposes you have no use for weapons of war. 
We wish, and ever have wished, for peace, and have sued for it all the day long, as 
our bitterest enemies know full well; and though the wicked, with the administra- 
tion at their head, have determined we shall have no peace, except it be down in 
death, in the name of Israel’s God, we will have peace, even though we should be 
compelled by our enemies to fight for it. If you persist in your attempts to perma- 
nently locate an army in this Territory, contrary to the wishes and constitutional 
rights of the people therein, thus aiding the administration in their unhallowed 
efforts to palm their corrupt officials upon us and protect them,—the black-legs, 
black-hearted scoundrels,—to ill use and murder us, as was the sole intention of 
sending you and your troops here, you will have to meet a mode of warfare of which 
your tactics furnish you no information. In regard to myself and certain others 
having placed ourselves in a position of rebellion and hostility to the United States, 
I am perfectly aware, and we understand our true and most loyal position far better 
than our enemies can inform us. We, of all people, are endeavoring to perpetuate 
the genius, the constitution, and constitutional law, while the administration and 
the troops they have ordered to Utah are, in fact, themselves the rebels, and in 
hostility to the general government; and if George Washington were now living, 
and at the helm of our government, he would hang the administration as high as 
he did André, and that, too, with a far better grace, and to a much greater 
subserviency of the best interests of the country. ... By virtue of my office of 
governor of Utah, I command you to marshal your troops and leave this Territory, 
for it can be of no possible benefit to you to waste,the treasures and blood in prose- 
cuting your course upon the side of a rebellion against the general government by 
its administration. You have had, and still have, plenty of time to retire within 
reach of ‘supplies at the East, or to go to Fort Hall. Were you and your fellow- 
officers as well acquainted with your men as I am with mine, and did they under- 
stand the work they are now engaged in as well as you may understand it, you 
must know that many of them would immediately revolt from all connection with 
so ungodly, illegal, unconstitutional, and hellish a crusade against the innocent 
people, and if their blood is shed, it shall rest upon the heads of their commanders. 
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With us it is the kingdom of God or nothing. . . . When the President of the 
United States so far degrades his high position, and prostitutes the highest gift of 
the people, so as to make use of the military power—intended only for the protection 
of the people’s rights—to crush the people’s liberties and compel them to receive 
officials so lost to self-respect as to accept appointments against the known and ex- 
pressed wish of the people, and so craven and degraded as to need an army to protect 
them in their position, we feel that we would be recreant to every principle of self- 
respect, honor, integrity, and patriotism to bow tamely-to such high-handed tyr- 
anny, a parallel to which is only found in the attempt made by the British govern- 
ment, in its most corrupt stages, against the rights, the liberties, and the lives of 
our forefathers. If our real enemies—the mobocrats, priests, editors, and politicians, 
at whose instigation the present storm has been gathered—had come against us, in- 
stead of you and your command, I would not have addressed them thus. They 
never would have been allowed to reach the South Pass. .. .”’ 


As an example of malignity, sarcasm, fear, bad grammar, and 
worse logic, the above letter is not surpassed by any in the English 
language. 

As already stated, Colonel Alexander had received Brigham 
Young’s “ Proclamation of Martial Law.” It will be given in another 
chapter. 

With the advent of winter, and the destruction of the supply-trains, 
the few settlers and traders in the mountains put up prices of articles 
of subsistence to enormous prices. Thus, at this time, flour was worth 
thirty dollars per hundred pounds at South Pass. But before the 
jump in prices, a Mr. Ficklin, a civil engineer in the advance of the 
troops, had been sent out, at the request of Mr. McGraw, the superin- 
tendent of South Pass road, to purchase subsistence stores. While per- 
forming this duty he was surrounded, near Green River, by sixty well- 
armed and mounted Mormons. He gave them evasive answers 
regarding his business, and was at length allowed to depart. He rode 
at once to Alexander’s head-quarters, thirty miles distant, and reported 
the circumstances to him, also that he had learned that some five hun- 
dred armed and mounted Mormons had crossed Green River and gone 
in the direction of government trains. These were the trains that were 
attacked and burned ; and had an escort been sent at once to them, they 
might have been saved. Two of these trains were but thirty miles 
distant, and the third, containing supplies belonging to the sutler of 
the Tenth Infantry, was but a few miles in their rear. They were 
surrounded about eleven o’clock on the night of October 5. As there 
was no guard but the unarmed teamsters, no resistance could be made, 
while the Mormons each catfried a rifle, a pistol, and a knife. Had the 
Mormons been of the military spirit and persuasion that Brigham had 
boasted of, they might easily have followed up this success, and’ burned 
all the trains up to South Pass. But they seemed scared and awed at 
their success, and attempted nothing more. On the night of October 
17, King Winter made his appearance in royal state. The themometer 
fell to 16° below zero, and eleven mules of Colonel C, F. Smith’s com- 
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mand perished. The grass having been all burned by Mormons, the 
sage-brush gone, and the forage in the wagons having been nearly used | 
up, the animals were all in a weak and emaciated condition, and could 
stand but little cold and hardship. To partly overcome this difficulty, 
Colonel Johnston, in going through South Pass, made arrangements 
with Superintendent McGraw, by which the government hired fifteen 
wagons with four-mule teams to each. Feeling also the necessity of 
more troops, he enlisted sixty civilians in McGraw’s employ, which the 
latter had patriotically offered to Johnston. Johnston then pushed on 
with energy, gathering up trains to keep them from destruction. Be- 
tween October 13 and 16 he passed two hundred wagons. But so 
famished and weak were the animals that it took nine days for the rear 
of these two hundred to join Lieutenant Smith, ninety miles in ad- 
vance. It became more and more imperative that the trains should be 
hurried forward to be saved. They contained the medical stores, 
winter clothing, tents, stoves, and much subsistence. On the 24th, 
Johnston dispatched the following order to Alexander, from South 
Pass : 

‘¢Srr,—The colonel commanding directs me to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communications on the 18th and 22d inst., and to inform you that Lieutenant 
Smith, Second Dragoons, will reach this point on Monday, with two companies of 
his regiment and a detachment of the Tenth Infantry. Thenext morning the com- 
mand and all the supply-trains will move on the direct road to the crossing of Ham’s 
Fork, whence the colonel commanding wishes you to march and camp at some suit- 
able point below the crossing on Black’s Fork. 

“T am, sir, very respectfully, 
‘¢ Your obedient servant, 


‘ (Signed) F. J. Porter, 
“ Assist. Adjt. Genl.”’ 


At this time Cooke, with his command, and the new governor of 
Utah, had reached Fort Laramie, in an exhausted condition. How 
they were to join the main body of the troops seemed an enigma. 

On November 1, Johnston, with Smith’s command, and the trains 
were three miles below the trading-houses on Green River crossing. 
The next day they encamped on Black’s Fork, yet Alexander had not 
reached there. In the mean time mules and oxen continued to give 
out or perished with the cold. The next day (the 2d), however, Alex- 
ander came up, and at last the force, with the exception of Cooke’s 
command, was united, both troops and trains. But winter was too far 
advanced, and the condition of the animals so poor, that not only the 
idea of wintering in Salt Lake Valley, but even in the valley of Henry’s 
Fork, had to be given up. The question was to reach the nearest point, 
where both shelter and grazing might be found. This was at Fort 
Bridger, thirty miles distant, and thither Johnston determined to march 
and dislodge the Mormons, and seize both Forts Bridger and Supply. 
The two following letters will explain Johnston’s reasons for taking 


4 
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this step better than any words of the author. One is to a friend in 
St. Louis, and the other (official) to army head-quarters. 


‘¢. , . The country over the distance to be traversed, and, in fact, to this place, 
one hundred and twenty-five miles, presents the appearance of a great desert, includ- 
ing the whole space between the Rocky Mountains and the range in front of us. 
There is neither tree nor bush anywhere, except in the water-courses. They are 
sparsely fringed with willow, cottonwood, and aspen. The upland is everywhere 
covered with wild sage and its varieties, and with grass in bunches in season. Grass 
is found on all the water-courses in abundance in summer. The bad condition of 
our animals, and the country before us, almost destitute of subsistence, offered but 
little encouragement to the hope of reaching our destination this winter. On our 
march from the South Pass we had fine roads and fine weather, and effected the 
march in eight days, uniting the troops and supplies on November 3, with the excep- 
tion of Cooke’s command. Two days were occupied in distributing clothing and 
making arrangements to resume our march. . . .”’ 


The second letter, after the formal heading, dated November 5: 


‘¢ Masor,—I have the honor to inform you that I arrived here on the 8d inst. 
This place I designated in a communication to Colonel Alexander, subsequent to 
my letter to you from the South Pass of the 18th of October, at which the force, 
consisting of two squadrons of dragoons, one company of the Tenth Infantry, and 
one company of volunteers, in all about three hundred men, under the command of 
Colonel C. F. Smith, charged with the duty of protecting the trains of supplies for 
the army, could, with the most facility, join the main body. Colonel Smith, with 
his command, and the numerous trains guarded by it,*reached here on the 3d inst. 
The march was slow and tedious, and effected in eight days, averaging eleven miles 
per day. Although the road was excellent and the weather fine, it was not possible 
to make any more rapid progress, on account of the broken-down condition of the 
draught animals. The trains, including sutlers and merchants, destined for Salt 
Lake City (which I could not allow to go on), in as close order as they could be 
made to travel, occupied a space of five or six miles. No molestation whatever 
was attempted by the Mormons, which may be attributed to the presence of the 
cavalry and the judicious disposition and vigilance of Colonel Smith. Yesterday 
and to-day have been occupied in making arrangements necessary for a forward 
movement, which my order (herewith) will explain. To-morrow I will march upon 
Fort Bridger and dislodge any force I may find there, and await the arrival of Col- 
onel Cooke, when, as the approach of winter is too near to attempt the passage of 
the Wahsatch range of mountains with a probability of success, I will seize upon 
the district mentioned in my letter from the South Pass, and occupy it till an advance 
is practicable. Theletters of Brigham Young to Colonel Alexander and Elder Tay- 
lor to Captain Marcy, and the order of D. Wells, the commander of the Mormons, 
and the acts of the Legislative Assembly at the last session, show a matured and 
settled design, on the part of the sect of Mormons, to hold and occupy this Territory, 
independent of and irrespective of the authority of the United States. They have 
with premeditation placed themselves in rebellion against the Union, and entertain 
the insane desire of establishing a form of government thoroughly despotic and 
utterly repugnant to our institutions. Occupying, as they do, an attitude of rebellion 
and open defiance, connected with numerous overt acts of treason, I have ordered 
that whenever they are met in arms that they be treated as enemies. In my letter 
from the South Pass, I submitted to the consideration of the general-in-chief the 
necessity, on the part of the government, of prompt and vigorous action ; that the 
time for any further action is past, and, in my opinion, the people of the United 
States must now act or submit to an usurpation of their Territory, and the engraft- 
ing on our institutions a social organization and political principles totally incom- 
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patible with our own. The state of things now existing has not been brought about 
by the movement of troops in this direction, for these people understand the relation 
of the military to the civil power of the government, as well as any other portion 
of the inhabitants of this Union, and that the arms of our soldiers are designed for 
the preservation of the peaceful condition of society, and not for its disturbance. 
Their conduct, as I have before stated as my opinion, results from a settled determi- 
nation on their part not to submit to the authority of the United States, nor to any 
other outside of their church. Inclosed is a statement by the chief commissary of 
the amount of subsistence destroyed, and under the orders of Brigham Young. The 
loss, although great, is less than I apprehended; a supply early in the spring must 
be forwarded ; it should reach here by the lst of June. The supplies of the con- 
tractors, sutlers, etc., for their employés have béen exhausted ; so long a detention 
with this army was not anticipated by them, it has become necessary to give them 
bread, as there is no other source from which they can obtain it. The officers and 
men are in fine health and animated with an ardent desire to discharge their duty 
faithfully. With great respect, 
‘¢ Your obedient servant, 
“ (Signed) A. S. JoHnsTon, 
‘¢ Colonel Second Cavalry, Comd’g.” 


For two days, after Alexander’s arrival, the command rested to re- 
cruit in strength. This time, November 4 and 5, was occupied in issu- 
ing clothing and supplies. The infantry had marched so much that they 
had neither shoes nor stockings, and, in fact, the entire command was 
ragged and short of necessary clothing. The nights were cold, so not 
only warm clothing and new boots, shoes, and stockings, but tents also 
were issued. ‘The men were provided with Sibley tents at the rate of 
one tent to eighteen men. The loads in the wagons were taken out and 
the wagons were then reloaded at from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
pounds each, depending on the strength of their teams. Common tents 
were also distributed to teamsters and civilian employés, and every 
arrangement that could be made for the health and comfort of all was 
ordered. On the 6th of November the little army started forward for 
its last and most trying march. Before starting the following order 
was issued by Johnston to the command. Though technical in its de- 
tail, it is given here, because not only to the military student, but to the 
general reader who takes an interest in these pages it must appear as a 
model of foresight, clearness, and ability. It must be remembered 
that the little army was in an enemy’s country, separated by over one 
thousand miles from any help or its source of supplies, and surrounded 
by several times its number of foes. It was the winter season, and all 
the subsistence they could expect for six to eight months was what they 
had withthem. Their animals were weak and starving. Snow covered 
the ground and the cold was intense. There could scarcely be found 
willow and sage-brush enough to keep the fires going, and of other fuel 
there was none. Not only draught animals, but oxen and beef-cattle, 
upon which they relied for their supply of meat, had been dying by the 
dozens, and the troops were reduced to a scanty allowance of bacon. 
To make matters worse, by some stupid oversight, there was among the 
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supplies hardly a bushel of salt. As the cattle died, the meat therefore 
could not be preserved and cured. The army had collected quite a 
body of camp-followers, who had by necessity been driven to it. Thus 
the agent for the Uintah Indians, Dr. Hurt, with some twenty of his 
Indian followers, had been compelled by the Danites or Avenging 
Angels, to seek refuge with the troops. Several families on their way 
from the States to Salt Lake City, having become disgusted with the 
nearer view of the Mormons they had obtained, were also in the number. 
Add to these several hundred drivers and teamsters thrown out of em- 
ployment by the capture of their wagons or death of their teams, and 
whom the cold prevented going back East. All these had to be pro- 
vided for, as the only food to be had was that with the army. It was 
indeed the hardest part of the campaign, and the hardest part of the 


problem to solve. 
‘t HEAD-QUARTERS ARMY OF UTAH. 
‘¢ Buack’s Fort, EN ROUTE TO SALT Lake City. 
‘‘ November 5, 1857. 
{ General Orders 


No. 10. 
“T.—This army will move to-morrow at 8 A.M., and be conducted as herein 


ordered. 
Squadron of Dragoons. 


Fifth Regiment of Infantry. 
Phelp’s battery. 
Tenth Regiment of Infantry. 
Reno’s battery. 

‘The Fifth and Tenth Infantry will alternate daily in their positions. 

{ Head-quarters train. 

Fifth Infantry train. 

Fourth Artillery train. 

Tenth Infantry train. 

Ordnance train. 

Supply-trains (contractors). 

Sutler to Tenth Infantry. 

Sutler to Fifth Infantry. 

Sutler to Second Dragoons. 

| Messrs. Gilbert and Gewish trains. 


“The trains of the paymaster and medical director will accompany the Fifth 
Infantry, and that of the assistant quartermaster and commissary of subsistence the 


| 
“2, 4 
| 


head-quarters. 
“3. The old police guard of each command will be the guard of its own train 


and march in its rear. The new police guard will be formed before leaving camp, 
and march in charge of its prisoners with the command to which it belongs. The 
field-officer-of-the-day will be designated at an early hour, and enter upon his duties 
upon arriving in camp. 
“4, A company of the Fifth Infantry will march opposite each of the follow- 
ing positions, alternating daily with the Tenth Infantry: 
The centre of the Fourth Artillery train. 
Near the head of First Supply-train. 
“ “c “66 Second * “ce 
‘cc Third “ “ 
“ Fourth ‘ ““c 
“on | 
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“A company of the Tenth Infantry opposite each of the following positions : 
Centre of the Ordnance trains. 
“ « « First Supply-train. 
“ Second ‘* % 
“ Third 6c 6c 
“ Fourth ‘“ 


‘The regiment in advance will detach for that. purpose six companies as escort 
to the other five. Two pieces (without caissons) of the Phelp’s battery at the head 
of the supply-trains. 

‘©5. One company of the Second Dragoons will’ remain near camp till all the 
trains are in motion, when it will take its piace in rear of the supply-trains. This 
company during the time occupied in marching from camp will’ select a position 
eligible for grazing the horses and protecting the trains. 

‘¢6, A guard of one lieutenant and twenty privates of infantry will form the 
rear guard. 

‘‘7, For the purpose of conveying messages, two mounted men will be assigned 
to each command forming the escort, a non-commissioned officer and two men to 
the rear guard, a non-commissioned officer and six men to the field-officer-of-the- 
day. The officers in command will see that the men of the cavalry avail themselves 
of every opportunity to graze their horses. 

‘8, When practicable, the trains will move in double file, and, to prevent de- 
lay and opening in the column, a disabled vehicle will be drawn to one side and 
repaired, if practicable, or its load distributed among the wagons. 

‘9, The trains will be under the immediate direction of their own quarter- 
masters, superintended by the field-officer-of-the-day. 

‘10. On arriving in camp, the troops will be camped as near as possible in 
line of battle, and in the order of march for the day. The trains will be parked in 
front of the line of battle, those containing supplies (contractors’ wagons), at an in- 
terval of about fifty yards, and the greater length at right angles to the front. The 
supply-trains will be parked double when practicable. The animals attached to 
each train will be immediately sent to graze under a guard, with teamsters armed 
to herd them. 

‘11, The new field-officer-of-the-day, on reaching the camp-ground, will 
select the positions for the different trains, and for the guards at the outposts,— 
posting the latter so as to surréund the camp and overlook the adjacent country, 
with their advanced guard, sentinels, and vedettes. He will direct that no person, 
except those in charge of herds, will be permitted to pass the advanced guards of 
these outposts; and all persons coming to the camp will be taken to the field-officer- 
of-the-day. 

‘¢ Companies taken from those marching in advance, will be detailed for outpost 
duty, and directed to report to the field-officer-of-the-day. Two picket-guards will 
be detailed daily from thedragoons. One lieutenant, four non-commissioned officers, 
and thirty privates of infantry will be detailed daily, and reported to the field-officer- 
of-the-day as guard for the supply-trains. This guard will furnish two sentinels to 
each of these trains. 

‘¢12. Police guards will protect the trains attached to their own command. 

“TI.—Captain W. F. McGraw’s company of volunteers is assigned to duty 
with the Fifth Regiment of Infantry, and will join that regiment when put in 


motion. 
* * * * * * * * 
‘‘ By order of Colonel Albert 8S. Johnston, 
“ (Signed) F. J. Porter, 
‘“ Assistant Adjutant-General.” 


* - 
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CHAPTER. V. 
ARRIVAL AT FORT BRIDGER—THE WINTER CAMP. 


MAN proposes, God disposes. Fort Bridger was not far away, only 
one day’s march over ordinary roads and average conditions, yet it was 
twelve days ere the command reached it. The night of November 5, 
just before starting, a terrible snow-storm came and covered the ground 
with six inches of snow. Colonel Johnston, writing of this snow and 
the march, says,— 


‘“‘The march was resumed on the 6th of November, amid snow, intense cold, 
and every circumstance of privation to men and animals, and with enormous mor- 
tality to the latter, as long as it was possible to take another step, and long after 
any one believed a passage of the mountains at all possible for an army encumbered 
with atrain. This continued effort to advance was a struggle for fuel and grass and 
shelter, which we knew were at Fort Bridger. The army under my command took 
the last possible step forward at Fort Bridger, in the condition of the animals then 
alive. These dying and half-dead animals were my only dependence for meat six 
days out of seven; and every day’s work reduced fearfully the probability of my 
being able to feed the troops,—a terrible risk with a six months’ shelter before us. 
The country being covered with snow, there was no subsistence for animals to be 
found in the mountains. I don’t, of course, speak of small parties; a few men can 
go anywhere generally.”’ 


Again he writes : 


‘‘ On the 6th (November) the march was resumed, and then commenced the storm 
and wintry cold, racking the bones of our men, and starving our oxen and mules 
and horses, already half starved. They died on the road and at our camps by hun- 
dreds, and so diminished were their numbers that from camp to camp—only four or 
five miles—as many days were required to bring them all up, as it was necessary to 
give time to rest the animals, now incapable of protracted efforts, and to hunt for 
food. In this way fifteen days were consumed in making thirty-five miles to this 
place, the nearest and best place for shelter and fuel for the troops, and forage and 
grass for the animals.” 


After the first day’s march, it indeed became a struggle for a place 
of safety. The thermometer went down to 16° below zero. Many 
trains did not break camp for days at a time, and some were not moved 
for weeks. The storm continued for a month, the snow falling to a depth 
of a foot or more. No grass for the animals could be found. Un- 
shod, the oxen would slip and fall, too weak to rise again. At night 
the mules would crowd around the camp-fires. The only fuel to be 
found was sage-brush and “ grease-wood.” The rear trains were 
twenty days in making the last fifteen miles. But the hardship had 
simply to be borne, and men and officers alike trudged on without one 
grumble or word of complaint ; there was no confusion nor demorali- 
zation. At last the advance of the column, on November 17, arrived 
near Fort Bridger, and encamped on Black’s Fork, one and three- 
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fourths miles from it, and arrangements for a permanent camp were at 
once entered upon. The Mormons had previously retired from both 
Forts Bridger and Supply, after first burning the buildings and de- 
stroying the grain and crops. But the inclosure of Fort Bridger, 
which had formerly been a trading-post, consisted of a high stone wall 
about one hundred feet square. Later on, Johnston strengthened it by 
the addition of two lunettes, and used it as the storehouse of his sup- 
plies. On the 18th the troops had all arrived, and at once commenced 
to build winter quarters. The camp was christened “Camp Scott,” in 
honor of the general-in-chief. As most of the buildings in Supply 
and Bridger had been burned, the few that were left were used to house 
the stores, as the trains came up. The locality in which the troops 
wintered was, indeed, a favorable one for that country. The Wahsatch 
Mountains consist of a member of ranges, running north and south, 
and guard very closely the valley of the Salt Lake on the east. To 
the northeast, right in what is now the southwestern corner of Wyo- 
ming, is the valley or basin watered by Green River and its tributaries. 
This basin is bounded on the east by the Black Hills and other ranges 
of the Rockies, on the north and northwest by the Wind-River 
range, on the west by the Wahsatch, and on the south by the 
Uintahs, which are but another range of the Wahsatch. These ranges 
average from nine thousand to eleven thousand feet in height, but 
there are many single peaks upward of thirteen thousand feet, and 
covered with snow the entire year. These mountain-ranges are re- 
markable for the abruptness and steepness of their slopes. From 
among the different ravines flow the mountain-streams, which, after a 
storm, are furious torrents. These streams unite to form the tribu- 
taries of the Green River. The principle ones are Henry’s, Black’s, 
Smith’s, Big Sandy, and Muddy Creek Forks. Each one of these 
larger streams flowed through valleys rich in soil and herbage and 
varying from one to seven miles in width. Wood and pasturage were 
plenty, and, though covered with snow, these valleys were to the 
weakened and hard-pressed army veritable valleys of refuge. It was 
in the centre of this oasis that Bridger was situated. Fort Bridger 
was originally an old trading-post, and belonged to the famous hunter 
and scout “Jim Bridger,” from whom it took its name. When the 
Mormons had determined upon resistance to the goverment they came 
down on the Fort, drove Bridger out, and seized it. They claim they 
bought it of him, as they had offered him a nominal price for it. They 
erected a wall of cobble-stones and mud around the buildings. This 
wall was twelve feet high and four feet thick at the base. Additional 
buildings were erected inside the inclosure, and supplies and a Mormon 
garrison was then quartered there. Back of the fort another wall, six 
feet high, was built as a corral for stock. Fort Supply, distant but a 


few miles, was built in a similar manner, but not on so large a scale. 
® 
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As the troops approached, the Mormon garrison took to its heels, first 
burning their buildings and destroying their supplies and crops. 
Johnston, on arrival, made arrangements with “Jim Bridger” whereby 
the latter leased his property to the government. Johnston erected 
buildings, both inside and outside the fort, for storage purposes and 
the use of sutlers. He threw up defenses around the stone wall, which 
commanded the approaches in all directions. He built two lunettes to 
the fort, and mounted the artillery within. These additional defenses 
were built on military principles, the walls of the clay parapets being 
supported by sod revetements and gabions made of willows. Outside 
the fort the camp was pitched and tents put up; huts of logs and 
sods were also built. Between the different parts of the camp and 
fort a number of little roads and bridges were built to enable easy com- 
munication to be kept up. Bridger was one hundred and thirteen 
miles from Salt Lake City, and three hundred and eighty from Laramie. 
As a depot for supplies and a basis of operations in the spring it was 
admirably adapted. Now that the army has at last reached a resting- 
place, we must leave it for a time, and look at what the Mormons had 
been doing during all this time. Johnston, by prompt and energetic 
action, had rescued the army from destruction, and both it and its sup- 
plies were safely concentrated in a secure place where they could recruit 
in strength, until the coming of spring and melting of the snows 
allowed them to proceed on their advance to Salt Lake City. 


W. R. Hamitton, MS., 
Tieutenant U.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 





OBLIGATORY MILITARY SERVICE FOR THE 
SPANISH-AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


(FROM THE SPANISH OF GENERAL J. L. URAGA.) 


THE defense of a nation devolves upon itself. The defense of the 
liberty and independence of the fatherland constitutes the first duty of 
the citizen, and should not be made the occupation of a few, although 
these few may be properly considered as the advance-guard of the 
country at large. This duty of defense should be imposed upon the 
people in exchange fox the privileges of voting, of being chosen to hold 
public office, and of directing through their representatives the affairs 
of the country. The government on its side is under obligation to dis- 
tribute justly and equitably the burden of the “tax of blood,” the 
most serious and important of all taxes, but justice and equity can 
exist only when the service is general, and obligatory upon all. 

Every exemption in favor of any particular class of society is a 
real injustice, and as a result, military service becomes odious at once. 
The heavier the burden, the less harsh should be: the method of im- 
posing it, and experience teaches that nowhere does it seem lighter than 
in those countries where general obligatory service exists, and where 
soldiers are no longer compelled to serve terms of nine, eleven, or 
fifteen years. 

There is no institution more essentially liberal than obligatory ser- 
vice. Between this practical, reasonable system and the illusory theory 
that the peace of the world, may be assured by dispensing with all 
armed force there is the least possible distance, but it is the distance 
which separates reality from dreams. Thesystem of the United States 
of North America is founded upon peculiarities of race, education, and 
exceptional circumstances, and we should not be led into following it, 
for with us all the conditions necessary to its application are lacking. 
Another theory, that of the National Guard, has been tried in Europe 
and America, and rejected nearly everywhere. 

It has been demonstrated in Prussia, where obligatory service has 
been studied and tested for many years, that it produces the most nu- 
merous, the best instructed, and the least expensive army; the most 
liberal, for all citizens are equal with respect to it ; the most civilizing, 
for there the barrack is a school, where all may learn at least to read 
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and write ; and, finally, the most advantageous to the trades and to 
agriculture, because men are separated from them for but a short time, 
and do not lose the habit of work or forget their occupations. 

Were there no other argument in favor of the system, it should 
suffice for its adoption to know that it would do away with the hateful 
method of filling the ranks now in vogue in most of the Spanish- 
American countries. Nothing more sad or degrading can be imagined 
than the spectacle of the poor Indians, the porters of the street corners, 
the servants and the men of the people in general, fleeing from the per- 
secution of a few armed soldiers, policemen, and watchmen, who go 
about seizing the people in order to form organizations that are pom- 
pously called “Defenders of Liberty,” “Battalions of Freemen,” 
“ National Volunteers,” etc. Whoever is decently appareled, though 
he be only a cobbler, is respected and even politely saluted by those 
who roughly drag away the ragged unfortunate they meet in the street. 
The former is tacitly exempted from service, unless he be pursued by 
the personal resentment of some official; the other is condemned to 
serve by virtue of his own wretchedness. Such monstrous injustice can 
only exist without scandal in communities that are demoralized and 
destitute of publie pride. 

What kind of an army will such elements form? A mass of men 
impressed into service, anxious to escape, with no fixed term of enlist- 
ment, and among whom honest men, unfortunate enough to have fallen 
into the hands of the press-gang, are thrown with the vicious, and even 
with bandits, for in many of our republics the army is a penitentiary 
for such criminals as have influence. 

Who command these troops? As a rule, men without military in- 
struction. He who poorly handles a battalion believes himself a great 
general, and frequently a guerilla chief, through his own audacity and 
the ignorance of his adversaries, acquires such prestige that he assumes " 
the title of general, and the government, whose adherent he is, recog- 
nizes self-bestowed rank. This is one of the sad results of our contin- 
ual revolutions, which our revolutionists themselves are the first to 
lament when they find themselves in power. The lot of the soldier is 
as miserable as that of the country whose defender he is supposed to be. 
Always ill paid, worse fed, and dirty ; ragged too, save when some os- 
tentatious adventurer iniposes upon him a motley uniform that he does 
not know how to wear, and that makes him the laughing-stock of all 
who see him, for he has neither the bearing and manner that are 
acquired in the regular service, nor the ease and dignity given by the 
consciousness of knowledge attained and of personal worth. Society 
excludes him to make him a soldier, then regards him with contempt in- 
dividually and with terror collectively. If he preserve in the ranks the 
smallest instinct of honor, of affection for his family, or love of industry, 
he thinks only of deserting, and improves the first opportunity—a tour 
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of guard, a march, or any duty under arms—to abandon the service, 
even though he imperil the safety of his comrades in so doing. 

Compare this condition with that attendant upon obligatory service 
as we present it, in which the soldier is a man and a citizen, in which 

‘barrack lifé is an education, the treatment good, the food abundant, 
the term of service short and still further reducible by study and im- 
provement, and ip which there is the assurance of soon being free, and 
content in the fulfillment of a sacred duty. 

Grave difficulties will no doubt assail feeble governments which 
establish this system in countries where prejudices and class privileges 
are powerful, but such are the benefits it will confer upon these very 
classes that with prudence and tact they may be converted. The ex- 
emption of these classes from military service can not continue, and it 
is foolish even to wish that it should be continued. How is it that 
they who are so careful of their fortunes and their families leave in the 
hands of inferiors whom they distrust the good order, the security, and 
even the government of the country? Do they not thus run the risk 
of losing all? Would mutinies, revolutions, and other disorders be as 
frequent, or rather would they be possible, with troops of which they 
themselves formed part, and in which they would wield influence by 
their presence and contact ? 

Even from the stand-point of self-interest the establishment of ob- 
ligatory service will be of advantage to these classes, but we rely less 
upon this consideration than upon the intelligence and lofty sentiments 
of the men who compose them, who, once convinced that they owe a 
duty, make haste to fulfill it. And after all, what sacrifice are they 
called upon to make? To give up a short period of idleness, and per- 
haps a few luxuries, at the most favorable time of life, that of youth, 
and this in exchange for a guarantee of tranquillity in their riper years, 
and of the honor and independence of their country. We will not 
weary of insisting upon the presence in the service of this class of men, 
for the advantages they will bring are manifold. Their mere appear- 
ance in the ranks will inspire their comrades with pride; it will cause 
the officers to realize what treatment should be accorded to those who, 
while his subordinates in the service, are by birth and education his 
social equals, and perhaps his superiors. The fact of their presence 
alone will bring about the disappearance of the infamous punishment of 
the scourge and of bad treatment generally, for it will show that the 
soldier is a citizen, and a citizen in the exercise of his most sacred 
duties. 

Let the government spread abroad, through the medium of the 
press, these advantages of obligatory service, let them be discussed and 

_ analyzed, and it will be found that no arguments can be adduced in 

opposition, except in the selfish defense of odious privileges or in ad- 


vocacy of the imbecile theory of the’suppression of armies. 
Vor. IV. N. S.—No. 3. 19 
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The plan that we propose calls to arms all citizens between the ages 
of twenty-one and thirty-nine years, and divides them into three classes. 
The first includes the men between twenty-one and twenty-four years 
old, and is called the “ Active Guard.” The second embraces those 
from twenty-four to thirty, and forms the “ Reserve.” The men be- 
tween thirty and thirty-nine form the third class, with the name of 
“Civic Guard.” The individuals of the Active Guard, obliged to 
serve for three years, can be mobilized in case of war, but during peace 
they will be required to study and practice their military duties for the 
space of four months, without any exemption whatever, returning 
afterwards to their several occupations. The Reserve, in which six years 
are spent, receives the men who have completed their service in the 
first class, and can only be called into the field in case of a national war, 
declared or accepted by Congress, and then only to support the Active 
Guard, or when the latter has been destroyed. The Civic Guard, which 
serves nominally for nine years, has no officers or military organization, 
is under the control of the civil authority, which it assists in the main- 
tenance of good order, and can only in case of invasion be called to the 
national defense. 

The law in every country has one and the same object,—the protec- 
tion of the individual and of society. The civil law is supreme, and 
any other law that a special necessity may require must accommo- 
date itself thereto. The military code, indispensable in the perform- 
ance of special duties, should not conflict with its parent, the constitu- 
tion of the state, any more than does the law of compulsory instruction 
in the schools, or the law against vagrancy. The youth who comes 
into the service at the age of twenty-one is supposed to have completed 
his primary education in reading, writing, and the principles of arith- 
metic at the age of twelve, and has had nine years more in which to 
learn a trade and acquire habits of industry. He is already a man, 
able to perform more serious duties, and ready to fulfill those which he 
owes to his country by dedicating a little of his time to her military 
service. In our climate this is the age at which a young man should 
enter upon the completion of his moral education, in the restraint of 
his passions under the check of military discipline. As will be seen 
from the plan of organization of the first class, if he comes into service 
without a knowledge of reading and writing, he will be forced to acquire 
it. But it is probable that few such cases will arise after the system 
has been in operation for some years. Will we not then have a useful 
citizen in the young man of twenty-four who returns to his home with 
a trade, some education, the experience he has gained in the ranks, and 
the satisfaction of having performed his duty, especially when we bear 
in mind that he will very rarely, and perhaps never, be called into 
active service? Will he not be more competent to vote, knowing for 
what he is voting? If, perchance, he must at some future time defend 
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his country’s independence, will he not be in the flower of his man- 
hood, the bulwark of her liberty and institutions? Will he not be in 
his native place the worthy head of a family, a true defender of good 
order, and if necessary, a good public official? These are the men of 
the reserve, strong in battle and wise in council, vigorous and well 
instructed, the bond of union between the fiery youth of the first class 
and the mature, experienced man of the third, upon whom no longer 
devolves any duty beyond the preservation of the public peace, and, in 
extreme cases, the defense of his own fireside. What is in reality the 
term of service in the absence of a foreign war? We have given it as 
three years, and this can be reduced to four months, which is the shortest 
space of time that should be devoted to military instruction. And even 
this period may be still further shortened to fifteen days, if the soldier 
ean give proof of aptitude already acquired, through an examination 
to which he will be entitled under the regulations should he ask for his 
discharge. In such circumstances, with such light and necessary duties, 
it is clear that there can be no exemptions. When the term of service 
was eleven and fifteen years, and included the best part of a man’s life, 
it was natural that these should exist; now that we say to the citizen, 
“Tf you know the duty that rests upon you of defending your country 
in time of war, you will not be disturbed in peace,” exemptions can- 
not be tolerated. 

Nevertheless, with the understanding that all must pass at least 
four months in the ranks, the law will in certain cases grant the privi- 
lege of passing from one class to another. 

Proceeding now to unfold the general advantages of the system, let 
us take as an example the smallest of the American republics, which, 
according to data in our possession, spends annually five hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the maintenance of an army of less than fifteen hundred 
men, with poor pay and a superabundance of general, field, and com- 
pany officers. This republic has four hundred thousand inhabitants, 
has one square mile to every forty of the population, and two of its 
frontiers are entirely open. 

If obligatory service were established in this country, it would find 
twenty-five thousand men between twenty-one and thirty-nine years, 
who would be divided into ten thousand of the first class, eight thou- 
sand of the second, and seven thousand of the third; we suppose that 
there are two hundred and fifty thousand women, eighty thousand 
minors, and fifty thousand who are over thirty-nine years old. We 
have then, ten thousand men for active service, and eight thousand in 
the reserve. 

We will form from the active class a skeleton organization of two 
thousand men, the nucleus of an army complete in all its branches, 
with a military college free to all classes, and paying all expenses of the 
instruction of students from among the remaining eight thousand men 
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of the Active Guard who are not under arms; the total cost, including 
pay and the transportation of discharged soldiers to their homes, will 
not exceed four hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and the nation 
can count upon having two thousand men ready to march at the 
first call, with eight thousand in the second battalions, six thousand 
of whom will, without exaggeration, be entirely ready on the eighth 
day. 
So much for considerations of expense; the other advantages, such 
as improvement in the class of men obtained, the dissemination of edu- 
cation, the security of order, and the increase in the strength and dignity 
of the state, are incalculable. Very small was the Duchy of Branden- 
burg when the great Frederick laid the foundation of the army, which 
in its development has produced an empire and the first military nation 
of the world. It must be borne in mind that there are times when the 
ambition of a state will force others to take up arms in their own 
defense, and where this system is adopted, a superior and well-instructed 
army will be found ready for service without any extraordinary increase 
of expense. There is no better way of securing peace than to be pre- 
pared for war. 

Our institution may, however, lose its distinctive features, or become 
corrupted through the grafting upon it of variations, or the authorizing 
of exemptions by faithless governments, with the object either of levy- 
ing tribute upon the persons exempted, or preventing the enrollment of 
classes hostile to those in power. Favoritism and the tenacity of ancient 
prejudices may confine the performance of military duty to a single 
class. All this must be foreseen in order to be avoided, especially in 
those of our countries where the revolutionary spirit is always rife, the 
government feeble, and respect for the law wholly lacking. General 
obligatory service dictated by law, regulated by equity, and maintained 
by justice, is a great step in civilization. Among us it means the recog- 
nition of the rights of the citizen, it is the guarantee of his tranquillity, 
for he will have the assurance that no power will compel him a second 
time to the performance of a duty already discharged. 

* We do not propose this or any other reform, merely because its source 
is European ; far from it. We know too well how different is our land, 
with its incomplete civilization and its mixture of races, from the nations 
of Europe, and how frequently, in both, armies become insupportable 
burdens. For that very reason do we advocate a system that is bene- 
ficial and not injurious, civilizing instead of servile, popular and not 
tyrannical. 

Neither people nor government need be deterred by any objection- 
able features they may seem to discover in the system. If its working 
should entail some hardship at first, it will soon be seen that this is only 
temporary. Should the government be disquieted by the consciousness 
of the illegality of its own origin, it will soon find itself, through this 
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medium, secured and legitimized, for society desires quiet, order, and 
stability. The agitator will find no encouragement in this progressive 
institution, whose interest lies in the maintenance of peace. All spirit 
of revolt will be confined to discussion ; a trifling sacrifice will secure 
to the landed proprietor undisturbed prosperity for life; a slight 
effort will give to the peasant the full enjoyment of his rights, guaran- 
tees that he does not now possess, and advantages that he has never 


known. 
We only ask for this system, its study, and discussion by the legis- 


lators of the constitutional countries of Spanish America, and its impar- 


tial consideration by their executive heads. 
J. J. BRERETON, 


A Lieutenant U.S.A., Translator. 
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THE Invalide Russe, some time ago, gave a résumé of observations 
made during the practice-march and instruction in entrainment of the 
First Brigade of the Twelfth Division of cavalry. 

One experiment made was upon a new method of halts during a 
march. In place of the ordinary halts, when the whole column rests 
at one time, only the leading squadron withdrew to the side of the road 
after a verst of march, the men dismounting until the rest of the brigade 
and the accompanying battery filed past. Then the halted squadron 
took the rear of the column, and the leading one fell out,—and so on. 
In this manner, after a march of forty-nine kilometres, each squadron 
had had a rest three or four times, varying in duration from twelve to 
twenty minutes,—a sufficient time to rearrange any details of saddlery 
or equipments, and even to eat a lunch, and all without interruption of 
steady forward movement of the whole, while perfect order was pre- 
served. 

Besides this advantage, it was claimed that the marching columns as- 
sured the security of those at rest, and that a species of double column 
is formed by the column on the march, and the groups of those in re- 
pose disposed as it were in échelons on the flank of that in motion. 

The Russian journal says, moreover, that such a proceeding would 
be very advantageous in a column of infantry when upon a march. 


In an article suggesting courts of honor for our army, Lieutenant 
Wills says, in regard to the remission of sentences by superior authority 
for offences “unbecoming an officer and a gentleman,” “Thus does 
mercy outweigh discipline and military honor when the scales are held 
by the authority placed over the army but not in it.” 

The article, which is contained in a recent number of the Journal of 
the Military Service Institution, gives a sketch of the methods of the 
German and Austrian armies, and the writer remarks, with truth,— 

“There is too much looseness of speech among us. We are too 
much given to saying what we think, to criticising with undue freedom 
our superiors and inferiors, officially and socially. In a large measure 
a court of honor would do away with the publicity that is given to the 
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proceedings of courts-martial. Each regiment would eject its own black 


sheep without sounding a trumpet note to attract public attention. — 


When charges are preferred against an officer, the fame thereof spreads 
abroad and the crime in all its details, disgusting or otherwise, is told 
in Gath and published in the streets of Askelon. The people form 
their ideas of the army from these rare and isolated cases, and this state 
of affairs would in a great measure be prevented. Not the least among 
the benefits certain to follow the adoption of regimental courts of honor 
would be the renewed life given to esprit de corps. Each regiment 
would have the power to preserve its reputation, each officer would feel 
that he was the bearer of his regiment’s honor as well as of his own. 
An offender would have a hearing before his comrades in arms, before 
those men with whom a large part of his life must be spent, and upon 
their decision would hang his future life as an officer. The necessity 
of making apparent to the officers of his own regiment that he was a 
man of stainless honor, of unwavering courage, and tried integrity 
would be paramount, and a high sense of honor would begin where 
charity does, at home. With our garrisons increasing in size each year, 
the difficulties to be overcome in instituting courts of honor will soon 
vanish,” 


In the same number of the journal, Captain Hubbell, of the First 
Artillery, in his paper upon the use of that arm during the Rebellion, 
says, in speaking of the battle of Antietam, “The practice of our bat- 
teries was so excellent, and their superiority over those of the Confed- 
erates so apparent, that a Confederate general in his report says, ‘ An 
artillery duel between the Washington (New Orleans) artillery and the 
Yankee batteries across the Antietam on the 6th was the most melan- 
choly farce in the war. They could not cope with the Yankee guns.’ 
At Sharpsburg, during the battle of Antietam, four-horse batteries held 
the centre of our line nearly the whole day, without any other support 
than a regiment of cavalry, under the cover of the hill in their rear. 

“ At Chancellorsville, after the surprise and rout of the Eleventh 
Corps by Stonewall Jackson, and when the Confederates were pushing 
victoriously onward, Berry’s division formed a line to check the advance. 
Pleasanton, of the cavalry, ordered a cavalry charge of four hundred 
men in column up a road into ten thousand of the enemy ; desperate 
expedient merely to gain time, and in which the gallant leader of the 
charge, Major Keenan, Eighth New York Cavalry, lost his life. He then 
brought up his horse battery and such guns as he could collect, twenty- 
two in all, and with Sickles assailed the enemy’s right flank. The artil- 
lery of the Twelfth Corps, under Colonel Best, making fifty pieces in 
all, checked the advance in front. Swift destruction was poured into 
the Confederate ranks, the torrent was stemmed, and Jackson had re- 
ceived his death-wound. 
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“The third day at Gettysburg was opened by the Confederates with 
a fire from one hundred and forty-five guns. ‘Ample means for reply 
were at hand under the able direction of General Hunt, and for two 
hours the artillery combat raged as a prelude to the less noisy but more 
deadly shock of infantry.’ Both sides suffered severely. No less than 
eleven caissons were blown up. ‘At 3 p.M., General Hunt ordered 
our artillery fire to cease, in order to cool the guns, and to preserve some 
rounds for the contest at close quarters. Pickett’s division in its 
charge that day received a severe fire from our artillery, which did not 
delay, however, for a moment its deadly advance.’ 

“ While personal anecdotes are not strictly appropriate in a profes- 
sional paper of this description, still, as illustrating the resolute spirit 
with which our artillery was served, it may be permissible to introduce 
the following episodes of this battle : 

“ Bigelow, commanding a Massachusetts battery, was ordered to sacri- 
fice his command to give the others time to form a new line. He fought 
with fixed prolonge until the enemy were within six feet of him, and 
then retired with a loss of three officers and twenty-eight men. Phil- 
lips’s battery, which adjoined his, had a similar experience. 

“ Webb’s brigade of the Second Corps had received the concentrated 
artillery fire preceding Pickett’s charge. Cushing’s Battery “ B,” Fourth 
United States, on Webb’s left, and Brown’s Rhode Island, on his right, 
were both practically destroyed by the cannonade. The horses were pros- 
trated, every officer but one was struck, and Cushing had but one service- 
able gun left. As Pickett’s advance came very close to the first line, young 
Cushing, mortally wounded, holding on to his intestines with one hand, 
helped run his only gun down to the fence with the other, and said, 
‘Webb, I will give them one more shot.’ At the moment of the last 
discharge, he called out ‘ good-by,’ and fell dead at the post of duty. 
‘In the battles of the Wilderness artillery was wholly ruled out of use, 
owing to the dense woods and thickets; the massive concentration of 
three hundred guns stood silent, and only an occasional piece or section 
could be brought into play in the roadsides,’ ” 

The number referred to above contains “ Outlines of Infantry Drill,” 
by Colonel Hawkins; a second article upon “Submarine Mines and 
Torpedoes,” by Lieutenant Bush; “ Practical Work for Infantry,” by 
Lieutenant Avis; “Military Situation in France,’ by Lieutenant 
Tock wood, besides reprints, translations, notes, and criticisms. 


The likelihood of Belgian neutrality being respected, in the event 
of another war, is occupying much attention in that country and in 
England, the government of which is, we believe, bound by solemn 
compact to assist the weaker state in case of attack. A Belgian general, 
—De Brialmont, if we remember rightly,—some time ago had a letter 
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published in one of the English monthlies upon this subject, in which 
he comes to the conclusion that, to expect England to help them, they 
must be prepared to help themselves, and to bear the first shock when 
the time comes. The fact is, that it is hardly possible for England to 
do more than preserve the maritime boundaries of the little kingdom. 
She can insure the freedom of approach to the Scheldt, but she must strip 
herself of her troops at home if she desire to land a marching force 
which would be able to do more than “swear terribly in Flanders.” 
The Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine truly remarks, in an article 
on the fortifications of the Meuse: “ Few districts in the world have suf- 
fered so much from war, during the last six or seven centuries, as the 
countries watered by the Meuse and the Lower Rhine. - From Bouvignes 
to Waterloo, the Dutch and Belgians have played the unfortunate part of 
the frog, in whose ditch the two rival bulls met to try conclusions. A1- 
most every nation in Europe has, at one time or another, sent an army into 
the Low Countries. Next to carrying the war into the enemy’s terri- 
tories, it is best by far to fight it out on neutral ground. By good fortune 
the Dutch and Belgians escaped the horrors of invasion during the last 
Franco-German War. But the valley of the Meuse is still, as it has 
always been, the military high-road between Paris and Berlin, the 
‘shortest and most direct route’ by which an attack may be delivered 
from either side. . . . The Belgian citizen is at last beginning to see 
that, unless he can make the invasion of his country sufficiently hazard- 
ous to both the contending parties, the next great war between France 
and Germany may be fought out over his own hearth. Nothing but a 
strong military organization and the possession of adequate defensive 
works can insure the country against this danger. . . . Nations have 
proverbially no conscience, nor have treaties ever been considered bind- 
ing, except by the weaker party.” 

The consequence of it is, that extensive groups of modern fortifica- 
tions are being constructed, especially in the neighborhood of Namur 
and Liége. 


In a recent number of the United Service Magazine (London), Vice- 
Admiral Sir George Tryon makes what he calls a “ practical proposal,” 
which is no less than national insurance of British commerce in the 
event of war. Subject to certain regulations and conditions, he argues 
that the state should guarantee to pay the cost of vessels and cargoes 
destroyed by an enemy, and says that the charges arising would, to some 
extent, be recovered indirectly if the market be supplied and trade be 
maintained. ‘ It will be recalled,” he says, “ that, during the American 
War, the value of the United States vessels and cargoes destroyed by 
the enemy was insignificant compared with the indirect losses suffered, 
due to the transfer of her trade and commerce to others. 

“Tf the war risks, run by the United States merchant ships, had 
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been paid for by the state, there would have been no sufficient reason 
for the indirect losses suffered by that country, and a saving would have 
been effected, vast, indeed, compared with the paltry sum that represents 
the losses actually inflicted by the enemy. 

“While it is not suggested that owners should pay anything into 
the coffers of the state towards affecting an insurance on their vessels 
against war risks, it would not be unreasonable to collect a due upon 
arrivals and departures, based on the value of the ships and their car- 
goes, and to enforce it against neutrals as well as against our own ves- 
sels, the sums so collected to go towards defraying the cost of the 
protection of trade, and of the facilities afforded to commerce.” 

The admiral goes on to say that there are those who are not well- 
wishers of England, who fully express the view that she could be 
brought to her knees by an attack upon her trade and her colonies, and 
wants to know why these views, expressed openly by foreign nations, 
have not received a reply. “ Are these eminent foreign writers and 
speakers right?” he asks. If they are wrong, the fallacies of their 
statements should be exposed ; and “their views would be modified 
when it became known that, as a nation, we were determined at all costs 
to maintain our position, and to do our utmost to prevent our colonies, 
our trade, and commerce departing from our flag, possibly never to 
return.” 

The admiral states that the idea of a national system of insuring 
vessels against war risks is not new, and that it was advocated years 
ago by Rear-Admiral Hopkins, controller of the navy, and goes on to 
remark, with wisdom, that “a wise measure carefully worked out and 
called into play at the outset of a war invites success. A leave-alone, 
don’t-bother-me, wait-till-the-time-comes policy invites disaster.” 


In the June number of the English United Service Magazine, Lord 
Charles Beresford takes up the subject of national marine insurance 
in case of war, and declares that, “The naval estimates form the 
sole and, I believe, only effective insurance for this country in time of 
war. All questions, such as the ‘neutral flag,’ ‘state insurance’ for loss, 
ete., point to the one conclusion that we have lost command of the 
sea. We may be as theoretical as we like, but the practical effect of 
that loss must mean the disappearance of our trade and shipping, and 
possibly the loss of our colonies, if not the loss of our empire. It 
would be far cheaper to the nation to pay for a fleet equal to her needs, 
and so reduce the chances of capture and destruction, no matter what 
the average speed of the vessels in the mercantile marine may be, than 
it would to have any scheme of national insurance based—as that insur- 
ance must necessarily be—on the necessity for not running ‘ reckless 
risks,’ and therefore elimination of the slow ships.” 
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* Lord Charles Beresford’s paper was in reply to one by Admiral Sir 
George Tryon, already alluded to in these pages. He goes on to say ~ 
that “Sir George seems to forget the real reason which brings about the 
state of circumstances to which he alludes,”—the fact that the press and 
the Electorate do not force the question of the fleet to the front, “that. 
first line of defense, the navy,” and the reason Lord Charles gives is 
the fact that the navy is not represented at court, in society, in the 
clubs, in Parliament, or in the country, whereas “ the sister service is 
represented by swarms and shoals in all the situations I have men- 
tioned.” 

Were it not a little hackneyed, Lord Charles might have quoted the 
well-known lines,— 
‘¢ When danger threatens and the foeman nigh, 
God and our Navy is the Nation’s cry; 


But the danger over and the country righted, 
God is forgotten, and the sailor slighted.” 


Apropos of the above verse, it may be considered by outsiders a 
little singular that, in a meeting of our leading Military and Naval 
Society, held in Philadelphia last spring, the navy, with its faithful 
service, seemed to have had no one to speak for it. Judging from 
the reports furnished by the daily papers, the patience, vigilance, and 
seamanship of the blockaders, the work of the squadrons opposed to 
fortifications of the most formidable character, the success of naval 
undertakings in general, and brilliant instances of personal valor, are 
all forgotten. There were no brevets for the’ navy, while every 
cross-road skirmish furnished them for the sister service. 

The fact seems to be that, in most cases, the army is nearer the 
people than the navy, in this country, at any rate ; and looking at things 
in all lights, it is very natural that it should be so. 


The “ best laid schemes of mice and men” do not often go wrong, 
especially in scientific and mechanical matters, as they did in Burns’s 
time. But we cannot be sure that the saying will not still apply 
to submarine boats and their workings, greatly as they are simpli- 
fied by storage batteries and other latter-day appliances. The men 
who, to accomplish the destruction of an enemy, go down into the 
depths in such a machine, of course must always take their lives 
in their hands, for no manual skill, no intelligence of brain, or train- 
ing in use will prevent unforeseen complications and accidents, apart . 
from the exercise of vigilance and defensive means on the part of the 
people attacked. 

We have been hearing of the “ Bouvet” and the “Gymnote” and the 
“Peral” for a long time, and we have had long and glowing accounts, with 
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illustrations, from several quarters,—naturally without disclosure of 
the details of means of action. But we may be sure that, when the 
time comes, we shall be able to have submarine boats too. Who knows 
how many ingenious Yankees are now at work upon the matter. 

At presént the “ Bouvet” seems to combine qualities which place her 
in advance of the “ Gymnote” and the “ Peral ;” but for confidence (in 
print) commend us to the prospective action of a swarm of “ Perals,” as 
pictured in the Boletin del Centro Naval, of Buenos Ayres, translated for 
the London Naval and Military Illustrated Magazine. This latter jour- 
nal states that the Boletin anticipates that Spain, in consequence of the 
exploits of the submarine boat “ El Peral,” will resume her place as one 
of the great European powers. 

“ A cordon of submarine boats [he proceeds] in the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, protected by the fortresses and military ports which Spain pos- 
sesses on either coast ; another cordon at the mouth of the Isthmus of 
Suez; another at Panama protected by the Antilles, ready to bar the 
passage of ships through these keys of the ocean in case of warlike con- 
flagration, will certainly give absolute supremacy to old Spain, who 
will impose her law on all nations, humiliating the haughtiness and 
pride which are wont to swagger under the mask of a hypocritical hu- 
manity, and as insidious meddlers, to extend their dominions, increase 
their influence and an odious supervision over feeble races.” 

This is one for perfide Albion, we suppose. But, to proceed in the 
‘turgid style so dear to the Castilian tongue : 

“ Let them recognize that Spain, like the Phoenix, rises again from 
its historical ashes, and beware of provoking the lion, which seemed to 
slumber after its last terrible conflicts of Trafalgar and the War of In- 
dependence ; for beneath the castle over which the lion mounts guard 
[an allusion doubtless to Leon and Castile] arise submarine vessels which, 
like the gods of fable, control the elements at their wiil, and launch 
from the depth of ocean bolts which demolish the most invulnerable 
ships in which even Mars would deem himself secure.” 

Mars in command of an armor-clad certainly is a fine and original 
idea, typical of the highly imaginative strain in which the whole article 
is conceived. Like Admiral Aube, who dreams that the “ Goubet,” 
having demolished the enemies of France, will serve its turn in the 
purposes of science, Sefior Argerich expects great things of the “ Peral” 
when it shall have brought the naval forces of England, France, and 
Italy to ruin. Meantime, if he chances to read our contents, he will 
see that even greater expectations are raised on behalf of the “ Goubet.” 
- Submarine boats will not turn the world upside-down just yet ; no more 
will smokeless powder.” 


Wonderfully lifelike are the sketches and stories of soldiers which 
Rudyard Kipling contributes to Macmillan’s Magazine. His descrip- 
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tion of old Mulvaney, “an ould, drunken, untrustable baste of a privit 
that has seen the reg’ment change out from colonel to drummer-boy, not 
wanst nor twicest, but scores of times,” could be duplicated in many a ‘ 
service besides that of the English army in India. Long before broken 
as a non-commissioned officer, he says, “Good cause the reg’ment has 
to know me for the best soldier in’t. Better cause have I to know 
mesilf for the worst man. I’m only fit to tache the new drafts what 
T’ll niver learn mesilf; an’ I’m sure, as though I heard’t, that the minit 
wan of these pink-eyed recruities gets away from my ‘ Mind ye now,’ 
an’ ‘ Listen to this, b’hoy,’ sure I am that the sergint houlds me up to 
him for a warnin’. So I tache, as they say, at muskitry instruction, by 
direct an’ ricochet fire.” 

The author of the sketch, from which we have quoted, gives rather 
an amusing estimate of practice manceuvres on a grand scale. “ Thirty 
thousand troops had, by the wisdom of the government of India, been 
turned loose over a thousand square miles of country to practice in 
peace what they never would attempt in war. Consequently cavalry 
charged unshaken infantry at the trot. Infantry captured artillery by 
frontal attacks delivered in line of quarter columns, and mounted 
infantry skirmished up to the wheels of an armored train which carried 
nothing more deadly than a 25-pounder Armstrong, two Nordenfeldts, 
and a few score volunteers, all cased in three-eighths inch boiler-plate.” 


Speaking of sham fights, they had a naval one some months ago in 
Hong-Kong, and, in view of the results, it seems fortunate that they 
have a dock-yard and all appliances for repairs on that station. During 
the manceuvres several torpedo-boats were damaged by collision, and 
one second-class boat, of the attacking squadron, was cut almost in two 
by a second-class boat of the defending squadron, the bow of which cut 
its way into her opponent’s engine-room. 

Then the “ Alacrity,” a cruiser, carrying the commander-in-chief 
as umpire, ran ashore in a fog while going twelve knots, carrying away 
about four square feet of her forward compartment, and bending back 
at right angles about two feet of her prow. 

During the engagement the “Severn” was put out of action by five 
torpedo-boats, which ran alongside of her for a considerable distance, 
and were not observed until they announced their presence by trium- 
phant whistling. 

After the “war” was over, and the flag-ship “ Impérieuse” was 
towing two of the boats back to Hong-Kong, sufficient allowance was 
not made for the tide in crossing the bows of the German flag-ship 
“ Leipzig,” which was peacefully moored and without steam. A colli- 
sion ensued, which might have been much more serious. As it was, 
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the German lost her swinging-boom, and the English flag-ship her boats 
and davits of one side, while one of the torpedo-boats in tow was dam- 


aged. 


A special order was issued last spring forbidding French military 
and naval surgeons from practicing hypnotism upon their patients. 
And now comes a statement from the celebrated Dr. Charcot, of the 
Salpétriére, who has conducted long and extensive experiments in the 
matter, that not more than one person in one hundred thousand is sub- 
ject to the influence. If this is true, ten soldiers out of a million would 
not furnish a very heavy proportion of patients to the military hospitals. 

The experiments with the kola, now in favor in some of the French 
military circles, to enable men to withstand fatigue and hunger, seem 
to suggest more damage to nervous systems than can possibly be the 
result of those in hypnotism, when a susceptible patient may be pre- 
sumed to be already “ unhinged” to some extent, at least sufficiently so 
as to be unfit for military service. 


In no foreign country that we know of would the use of the 
national flag as a means of advertising groceries, patent soap, or what 
not be for an instant permitted. We are therefore glad that our 
authorities are at last being awakened to the prostitution of our colors 


for such purposes, and copy from the New York Tribune a few remarks 
which bear directly upon the matter. 

“ Fervent devotion to the Star-Spangled Banner becomes a matter of 
course with all loyal Americans when war is on. But in the piping 
times of peace love of country is apt to wax cold and the flag to be re- 
garded with no more emotion than the primrose inspired in the breast of 
the man of whom Wordsworth sang,— 


‘ A primrose by the river brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.’ 


“ Hence whatever in these tranquil days tends to stimulate the patri- 
otic sentiment, to quicken affection for the flag, is deserving of the 
heartiest encouragement. Of late, it is gratifying to note, there has 
been manifest a disposition on the part of our people to honor the flag 
as it never has been honored before in time of peace. A bill was passed 
at the last session of the legislature authorizing the purchase by the 
local authorities of the American colors to the end that they may be 
flung to the breeze above the public school buildings. Early in the 
spring one of the Grand Army posts at the capital presented a beauti- 
ful flag to the high-school, and there have been many similar presenta- 
tions of late in various parts of the State and the country. 
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“ Of related significance is the bill which was lately reported to Con- 
gress from the Judiciary Committee, having for its object to prevent the 
desecration of the national flag. It provides that ‘any person who 
shall use the national flag either by printing, painting, or affixing on 
said flag, or otherwise attaching to the same any advertisement for pub- 
lic display or private gain, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on 
conviction thereof in the District Court of the United States, shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding fifty dollars, or imprisonment not less 
than thirty days, or both at the discretion of the Court.’ Doubtless 
some people will object to this measure, characterizing it sentimental. 
But the majority of Americans will heartily approve of it. A people 
that allows its flag to be used for a display of advertisements connives 
at its degradation and does not deserve to have a country. General 
Dix’s famous ‘shoot-him-on-the-spot’ order, looking to the preserva- 
tion of the honor of the flag, did as much as anything in his long and 
illustrious career to commend him to the regard of his countrymen. 
But why place so much stress on the matter of keeping the flag flying 
if it is not something worthy of veneration? And if it is something 
worthy of veneration, then an advertisement insults it. The person who 
would advertise his wares on the flag of our Union, if opportunity 
offered, most likely would tack one of his handbills on an altar. 
There’s a place for everything. The best place for an advertisement is 
a newspaper. 

“Tt is the plain duty of all public-spirited Americans to do their 
best to make the rising generation feel an enthusiasm for the flag, to in- 
spire in the hearts of the boys and girls of to-day so deep an affection 
and admiration for it in all that it implies, that they shall grow up 
thorough-going patriots, who, if need be, will defend it with their lives. 
Let the revival of interest in the flag increase. It isa good sign. It 
indicates that this age of material prosperity here in America is still an 
age when the virtue of patriotism is in a vigorous coridition.” 


An official, who accompanied the last English embassy to the 
Moroccan capital, tells us that, at the formal reception by the Emperor, 
twenty-two thousand troops were drawn up in the great square of the 
Kasbah,—on the left cavalry, dismounted and standing at the horses’ 
heads, and in front and on the right infantry. “As the procession 
entered the square, all the troops fell down, crying, ‘ Long live the 
Sultan !’ and a wonderful cry it was from twenty-two thousand throats.” 
The writer speaks of these troops as “ a motley throng indeed, but Jook- 
ing capable of good fighting. They were arranged in no particular 
order, and their variety of height and color had a curious effect. Next 
to a small sallow Moor could be seen, towering above his companion, 
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a great negro, his head as black and shining as a block of coal. Next 
to him, perhaps, a half-breed of a coffee-colored tint; in fact, every 
variety of complexion was on view.” 

It must be very much the variety we have seen in a Brazilian 
regiment. 

The Emperor of Morocco has as military instructors a gentle- 
man by the name of Maclean, with the rank of kaid, and his brother. 
We presume the method of saluting described above was not taught 
the troops by these officers. 

When the time comes, it will be curious to see which nation “ gob- 
bles” up Morocco: whether Spain or France or England. Perhaps 
Italy may put in her “ claims.” 

The Spaniards have now a pied-d-terre in Tetwan, which they took 
in 1859, Marshal O’Donnell and his troops having a severe struggle 
with the brave natives, who, badly armed as they were, held it and the 
surrounding country against their invading foe for some months. 


Goldwin Smith gives an article in a late number of the North 
American Review upon the “ Hatred of England” in these United States. 
It is a temperate and well-meaning article, and ably written, of course, 
but does not seem to go to the bottom of things, and attributes the 
sentiment, which crops out now and again, and which does undoubtedly 
exist among the masses of our great population, to the Irish element, as 
well as to the traditions of the Revolution and the War of 1812-15, 
and to the part taken by the governing classes of England in the War 
of the Rebellion. 

In regard to the latter, he does not seem to be aware that some re- 
mains of the vague dislike and suspicion of our English cousins exists 
as well in the South as in the North, and nobody will pretend that the 
Irish vote has any preponderating influence in that section, while, on 
the contrary, one would suppose that some good feeling would remain 
among “ original secessionists” at least for the way in which England 
assisted them during the war. We do not see that because Mr. Smith 
was one of the Englishmen who warmly espoused the Federal cause 
Americans should forget that England, as represented by her govern- 
ment, was certainly not too friendly to us in our death struggle. With- 
out doubt she might have done more than she did do, she might have 
joined Louis Napoleon in recognizing the Confederacy, but she refused 
to do so, and we should always remember that, and remember it kindly. 
But for Mr. Smith to say that “the failure to detain the ‘ Alabama’ 
arose from the sickness of the law officer before whom the papers had 
been laid, and the vessel escaped without a clearance and unarmed, facts 
which it would be needless, as it is wearisome, to repeat if the false 
version of the affair was not still current,” is to say that there was no 
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interest or energy shown by “ law officers” or by any one else in au- 
thority to prevent a flagrant act, the contemplation of which was noto- 
rious in the streets of Liverpool and Birkenhead. Was there no deputy 
“ law officer,” who could have acted promptly, if the “ law officers” had 
known that their superiors in Downing Street wished prompt action to 
be taken ? 

The action of the Geneva commission is the best answer to this 
question. 

In the succeeding number, of the same periodical, under the caption 
of * Do Americans Hate England?” Colonel Higginson, Andrew Car- 
negie, Murat Halstead, General Horace Porter, the Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer, D.D., General James H. Wilson, and M. W. Hazeltine each con- 
tributes a paper, which is at once a reply to Mr. Smith and to the query 
of the caption. ‘The general opinion of these several distinguished 
men is, to state it briefly, that Mr. Smith’s charge is not sustained in its 
entirety, that it is overstrained, and that, though Americans do not hate 
England, they do not love her over much. 


So far as the fact that war is a bad thing, every one goes with the 
worthy and respectable members of the “ Universal Peace Society,” 
which might as well be called the Utopian Society. The most successful 
generals of all ages have deplored, or at least pretended to deplore, the 
necessity for war. As far, however, as any effect upon wicked humanity 
goes, the Peace Society’s efforts are not particularly successful, for there 
is less probability of universal peace now than there was fifty years ago. 
We must say, however, that their argument is perfectly logical from 
their stand-point, when they declare that the erection of statues to gen- 
erals, and the preservation of war trophies, lead the rising generation 
to ponder too much upon steel and gunpowder. In fact, all their argu- 
ments are perfectly reasonable wntil war comes, and then they don’t seem 
to have much effect in repressing the enemy, and carnal weapons have 
to come in play. Last summer the Pennsylvania branch of the Uni- 
versal Peace Society, by its secretary, issued a.rather remarkable protest 
against the erection of an equestrian statue of General McClellan upon 
the pavement of the new Public Buildings at Philadelphia. Most of 
the reasons given are good enough, if the principles of the society are 
kept in view; but the statement, or argument, that the erection of statues 
of Northern generals will keep alive animosity at the South, is not borne 
out by the fact that leading Southern soldiers intend to join in erecting 
one or more statues of Grant. One clause of the protest is so comically 
and intensely practical that it does away with the lofty tone of the rest 
of the paper altogether, and enables us to pluck up heart and believe 
that those who have fought and bled for the country are not so much 


worse than the members of the Peace Society after all, even if the 
Vox. IV. N.S.—No. 3. 20 ° 
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latter are more business-like, and perhaps a little fonder of turning an 
honest penny. Here is the clause: 

“ From a business stand-point, though, in this argument of a great 
moral question, we present it merely as one phase of the subject, that those 
who are business-men, and who would attract to our city all the trade and 
commerce possible, will see that the erection of statues of those who 
fought against the South is calculated to drive trade away, rather than 
bring it to Philadelphia.” 


The Revue du Cercle Militaire, in an article upon military clubs in 
the Russian service, tells us that almost every regiment has one, very 
much in the character of a mess; and, speaking of the well-known 
Préobrajensky Guards Club, says that the different rooms are all hung 
with paintings, commemorating the principal events in the history of 
the corps, and with likenesses of former commanding officers, as well 
as a complete series of portraits of members of the Imperial family who, 
since the time of Peter the Great, have served in the regiment. These 
enable one to follow the different changes in uniform during that period. 

The regiment has a superb collection of plate; among other pieces 
a champagne cup which holds ten quarts, presented by the Prince of 
Oldenburg on the occasion of his assuming the command of the corps. 
Another fine piece was presented by officers of the English household 
cavalry. Many other pieces were presented by general officers who 
have commanded the regiment. Formerly, every officer who joined 
presented a silver goblet with his name engraved upon it, but there are so 
many of these that new officers now combine, and two or three present 
some piece of value. 


The French navy has suffered a real loss in Vice-Admiral du Petit- 
Thonars, who died in May last, suddenly, while in command of the 
Mediterranean fleet. He was only fifty-eight years of age, and it was 
intended to order him, after this summer’s evolutions, to the presidency 
of the admiralty council. 

Bergasse du Petit-Thonars was the nephew and adopted son of Ad- 
miral du Petit-Thonars, and made his first cruise in 1849, under his 
uncle, who remained five years in command in the Pacific. Then the 
nephew served at the siege of Sebastopol, where he was twice wounded 
and lost his lefteye. During the Franco-German War he served in the 
defense of Strasburg, and was wounded ina sortie. Taken prisoner 
upon the capitulation of the city, he was exchanged, after detention in 
Germany, and appointed to the Council of the Admiralty. He after- 
wards had several important commands before the one which he held at 
the time of his death. The officers of our squadron, who received such 
polite attention from the late admiral during their visit to the South of 


France, last winter, will particularly regret his loss. 
E. SHIPPEN. 





THE TRIALS OF STAFF-OFFICERS. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF IMPARTIAL CRITICISM. 


Ir was while Mr. X. was doing staff duty in New Orleans that he 
tried his prentice hand at writing a story. He had not very much 
time to devote to that sort of work, for the reconstruction days were 
lively, and having been successively announced as aide-de-camp, then 
acting assistant adjutant-general, then acting judge-advocate, later 
acting engineer officer, eventually keeper of the cipher-key, and all the 
time military secretary to the department commander, he was enabled to 
amass material for the series of essays on “ The Trials of Staff-Officers,” 
which the patient readers of the UNITED SERVICE have skimmed or 
skipped at odd intervals during the last decade, and yet he had little 
leisure in which to reduce his impressions to writing. All the same, 
quite a good-sized yarn was spun about service in the South in Ku-Klux 
days, which in due course of time was timidly tendered to a great 
Northern magazine, and was back again like a boomerang in less time 
than it takes to tell it. X. had not hoped for much better luck, for he 
had seen a letter in which a lion among magazine editors had said that 
the competition was now something tremendous, and their profes- 
sional readers could not begin to wade through half the manuscript 
daily unloaded at their doors. “ Kitty’s Conquest” was pitched into 
the bottom of a trunk, along with some other “ Rejected Addresses,” 
over which the subaltern had burned the midnight oil, and labored 
with a heart not much heavier, probably, than the result of his toil, but 
- heavy enough in all conscience for a youngster not yet fairly into his 
first “ fogy.” Those blurred pages went out to Arizona and back to 
Louisiana and up into the Sioux country, and, with their author, 
passed through various vicissitudes of wind and war and weather. 
Finally they were unearthed again, when for the third time they got 
back to the Creole State, and, at the invitation of a militerary (that 
is a piece of compound word-coinage which will puzzle the compositor, 
but deserves to live despite possible editorial frowns) friend, “ Kitty” 
once more coquetted with the United States mails, and this time she 
settled in the Quaker City. She had found a publisher who said that 
all that was needed was a bald four hundred dollars or so to pay for her 
trousseau and the ceremony would come off forthwith. It didn’t come 
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off. “Kitty” had along engagement. Meantime, a younger sister grew 
up, was launched into society through the auspices of the militerary 
friend previously referred to, a big publisher took a sudden fancy to 
“The Colonel’s Daughter” as she was dancing through her first season 
in the Unrrep SERVICE, and actually proposed. Only by super- 
human effort could her astonished parent recover breath and equa- 
nimity with which to say “ Bless you, my children.” And the deed 
was done. The second daughter had made a happy match of it, and 
then the market valuation of the first entry seemed suddenly to rise, 
and poor “ Kitty” was lugged from wistful wall-flowering, and without 
further mention of the erstwhile demanded dot, nay, even with promise 
of satisfactory settlements, was engaged before her younger sister was 
fairly out of her metaphorical veil and orange blossoms. 

But, of course, the main interest settled about the first daughter to 
make a match, and a fond parent slunk well back in a corner to note, 
with doubtless ill-concealed anxiety and hope, his bantling’s entrée 
into society. “ Kitty” had been talked about in army circles where- 
ever we moved for several years. She was a garrison girl who grew 
up with everybody on jolly and nobody on sentimental terms with 
her. Brother officers of her progenitor had studied her moods and 
tenses, her faults and failings, among the swamps of Louisiana, in 
the burning suns of Arizona, under the bluffs along the Smoky Hill 
in Kansas, and among the snow-drifts of Wyoming. She had a host 
of critics, comrades, and a few warm friends, but she had the disad- 
vantage of being too well known. She had practically been in society 
for six years before her début, and that is a bad plan always. 

On the other hand, her younger sister, ‘‘ The Colonel’s Daughter,” 
had been brought up in strict seclusion. Except her fond paternal, not 
a soul on earth knew anything about her when she made her “ curtsey” 
in these columns, and not half her story was told when her engagement 
was actually announced. Beyond doubt there was much in the mystery 
of her girlhood and her utter freshness to the world that stimulated 
curiosity and made her the modest success she proved to be ; but, except 
some desultory sketches, etc., she was the first of Mr. X.’s productions © 
to be launched into the world in book-form, and he was naturally curious 
to see what fate might have in store for her. 

Now when “ Kitty” was being passed around in foolscap and short 
dresses, so to speak, and Mr. X. was getting advice from everybody as 
to how to rear the child, he was perplexed by the conflicting nature of 
the comments and criticisms. He had absolutely no confidence what- 
ever in his ability to make a success of her, or of any similar child of 
his brain, but he found it impossible to take one fellow’s advice with- 
out running counter to somebody else, and at last, giving up in no little 
perplexity and sorrow, he let her “ gang her ain gait” awhile, and then, 
consulting no one, and telling neither man, woman, nor child of his 
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hopes or fears, he set to work with his second offspring, “The Colo- 
nel’s Daughter.” 

“What you need,” said a friend, “is to publish one book; then 
faithfully, and in all good grace, study the criticisms of the press ; then 
in your next, modify your style accordingly.” 

And so in all humility Mr. X. waited to read the comments of the 
literary world upon his story, fully bent on honestly following his 
friend’s advice, and profiting, so far as his limited capabilities would 
permit, by the friendly or some spiteful critiques that, said Mentor, 
were bound to appear. 

The book came out in time for the Christmas holidays in 1883. 
The comments of the press have been coming in ever since; but Mr. 
X. learned his lesson in the six months that immediately followed the 
publication. With a gratitude that he can never fittingly express, he 
pored over the great batch of newspaper slips sent him by the pub- 
lishers, and found only very rarely any unfavorable word; found, 
indeed, columns of frank and hearty commendation which brought 
him unspeakable joy. 

“ But,” said Mentor (to whom these slips had not yet been sub- 
mitted), “now is the timeto study the critiques and profit by them.” And 
this was what Mr. X. profoundly desired to do. He had no education 
as a writer worth speaking of. As between the pen and the sword he 
was far more familiar with the exercise of the latter, and like the swash- 
buckler of a dragoon he was, Mr. X. looked up to the literary editors 
hopeful of such counsel and criticism as had been given him by an 
honored old professor in the brief months of a college career, which 
was abandoned for that of arms before the close of the freshmen 
“exams.” 

But many men have many minds, and by the time Mr. X. had 
tabulated all the. various views and criticisms that obtained, he was pos- 
sessed of a catalogue to which Mark Twain’s accumulation of prescrip- 
tions for curing a cold was only a side-show. Omitting now all general 
commendation or praise, let us take what may be considered a criticism 
or suggestion, and then decide how best he could avail himself thereof. 

“ As the hub of the universe,” and an acknowledged literary centre, 
what Boston had to say was of first importance, and Boston’s papers 
all seemed to take a good look at the bantling. The Transcript, Jour- 
nal, Globe, Advertiser, Traveler, etc., made X. happy by their praise, but 
he noted the two defects referred to by the Advertiser and Traveler with 
much inward determination to overcome them if he could. The Adver- 
tiser thought “ the colonel good-natured though weak ; the captain cross 
but brave; the lieutenant dissipated but good-hearted,” all of which 
the author meant them to be. “ But,” said the critic, “the author’s 
insight is not broad though clear.” So breadth was lacking. The 
Traveler thought “the characters well outlined, if a trifle shadowy at 
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times.” So we got away from Boston well content that only more 
breadth and less shadow were needed. ‘The Springfield Republican 
said all the characters were excellently pictured ; so did the Worcester 
Spy ; and by the time we quit Massachusetts for New York the weight 
of opinion seemed against the two Bostonians, especially as theirsix 
associates at the hub failed to agree with them. 

New York received the “ Daughter” with unexpected welcome. The 
Bookseller, to be sure, surprised Mr. X. by the opinion that “ Indian- 
fighting is a monotonous and not romantic phase of war,” but conceded 
that the author had made the best of it. Mr. X. had, perhaps, found lit- 
tle romance in some of his campaign experience, but that it was monoto- 
nous work never occurred to him before. It struck him as being about 
as lively a time as ever he had, and life was never much more interest- 
ing than just then, where there was every chance of losing it. So, too, 
the New York Herald considered the hero’s ride from Camp Sandy up to 
Prescott “ monotonous.” It is only a twelve-hour canter, and he comes 
upon the mail-carrier dead, gashed, and mutilated, and next upon a 
murdering band of Apaches who kill his horse in the fight that ensues. 
That sort of thing may strike the modern Herald man as monotonous, 
but the Herald man we had with us in 1876 found it so utterly the 
reverse that he was nearly crazed with terror. 

The press of the Empire State gave X. much hope and encourage- 
ment, but absolutely nothing on which to base an effort to correct faults 
or improve style. The two papers that thought Indian-fighting monoto- 
nous had very possibly manly another criticism to make, but generously 
withheld the same. The Nation was calm and superior, but not, as 
was to be expected, crushing. It simply had no especial interest in the 
subject. A number of papers gave the book generous welcome, but 
two of them came out with comments that made Mr. X.’s eyes blink 
with astonishment. First came an Albany sheet, and here is, practi- 
cally, what it said : 

“Tf this be a first literary venture, the author has made a narrow 
escape from winning his own spurs. The novel is powerful, interest- 
ing, and promising, and its sole defect is that it treats of a phase of life 
that should have no place in literature. The scene is a frontier post, 
and the characters are members of the regular army and their families. 
. . . The somewhat loose life and manners are all drawn with fidelity, 
no doubt, but this will not reconcile us to their presence ina novel. If 
frontier life is as it is here pictured, we do not care about reading about 
it. . . . The reader cannot help feeling that the author has prostituted 
his undeniable power. In his next venture let him choose a more 
worthy field for romance, and he may succeed in winning his spurs.” 

Now, whether Mr. X. ever won those spurs or not, one thing is cer- 
tain, if he could not win them in that field he would in no other. And 
from that day to this his stories have been of the life he loved, and of 
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scenes and incidents of soldiers and gentlemen, of sweet and winning 
women who made army life what it was to him, despite the hard rubs 
that sometimes come to one and all, a higher, a truer one than any other 
form of existence he has since encountered. And as the demand for 
these army stories now far exceeds his ability to supply them, it is but 
fair to assume that the general public did not agree with the Albany 
critic. Neither did his editor and manager when Mr. X. wrote for 
further particulars. 

Then Buffalo took a whack at the author in this wise. Nothing 
that any paper had said was much more delightful to him than a para- 
graph that appeared in The Courier when the story was still in serial 
form and known as “ Winning His Spurs,”—a title which it had to 
abandon before coming out as a book because of the discovery that it 
had already been given to another. It was with some consternation, 
therefore, that Mr. X. read from the columns of a Buffalo paper some- 
thing to this effect : 

“ But we must deplore the exhibition of bad taste which prompts 
the author to speak disdainfully in his preface of other novels,—notably, 
‘One Summer.’ ” 

Now, if there ever was a novel that more keenly delighted Mr. X. 
than that same “One Summer,” Mr. X. cannot now recall its title. 
Tom and Bessie were a perennial joy to him, and the fun and wit 
in their gay badinage he laughs over to this day. It seems that, 
knowing well how flat and prosaic would be the conversations in his 
story as compared with these, he warned his readers that “the wit and 
sparkle of that phenomenally delicious couple, Tom and Bessie, who 
irradiate not only ‘One Summer,’ but every season in which they may 
be encountered, all will be found wanting herein,” and this the Buffalo 
critic considered disdainful. 

Now, Mr. X. did not want to be misunderstood. He courted honest 
criticism, but demurred at misrepresentation of his motives, and so he 
wrote to the managing editor protesting his innocence of any such in- 
tention, and arguing the case at some length. The managing editor 
replied promptly and courteously. He had not been able to discover 
any such, disdain. “ But our critic,” he wrote, “persists that in your 
letter there is apparent the same irony or sarcasm that was so evident 
in the preface, and as she has more influence with the head of the 
establishment than I,” ete. 

So the critic was a “she,” as Mr. X. half divined, and there was 
nothing left him but the customary submission. 

By the time we got to.Philadelphia there were no end of notices, 
most of them delightful. The Evening News, to be sure, thought “ the 
secondary title might as well have been omitted,” which caused Mr. X. 
to believe the reviewer read that book with his eyes shut; but at last 
we came upon a criticism that promised good results. The North 
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American said, “The author is a little inclined to prolixity, but that is 
about the worst fault;” and in the course of the next thirty or forty 
slips, all from papers in the interior of Pennsylvania, Mr. X. came 
upon seven that exactly agreed with the North American. Now, here 
was indee’ something to work on. True, Boston had said the action 
was “ spirited,—even a trifle hurried towards the close.” “There is not 
a dull page.” “There is not an ounce of padding!” No! That last was 
Wilmington. True, whatever they may have thought, no other critics 
but Pennsylvanians published the opinion that the author was prolix ; 
and just as Mr. X. was thinking that he would have to write one way 
for the Keystone State and another for the rest of mankind, his atten- 
tion was called to the singular fact that these seven papers from the 
interior not only exactly coincided in their opinion with the North 
American, but, with singular uniformity, clothed their opinions in pre- 
cisely the same language. Each and every one of the seven said, “ The 
author is a little inclined to prolixity, but that is about the worst fault.” 
The conclusion was irresistible. The views of the North American 
were simply copied by the “exchanges” to whom the publishers had 
sent this book with the obscure author’s name. Then that criticism 
was weakened ; and we went farther South, and then West, and wherever 
we went, outside of Pennsylvania, the many-minded, who were minded 
at all to criticise, seemed to be so utterly in conflict that the author 
could not decide between them. One critic thought there was too much 
fighting and too little love,—“ for love is life.’ She was a woman. 
Another thought there was too much love and too little fighting. 
“The author should know that action, not love, is the life of to-day.” 
He was a man. A Boston paper said of the Indian battle-scenes, 
“There is not a little of savage on both sides, though told from an army 
point of view,” and Mr. X. wondered what the ideal Indian combat, 
as conceived in the literary centres of the Hub, would be since it evi- 
dently ought not to be savage. A California paper thought it was 
rough to marry the heroine “ to the scapegrace of the regiment,” which 
Mr. X. thought was rough on “ Jack Truscott.” A Western writer bet 
that he could name the originals from whom the characters were drawn,- 
and didn’t come within a mile of one of them when given a chance; 
and at last Mr. X. laid the heap of scraps before his local Mentor and 
said, ‘‘ Now you act as. umpire, and tell me which of these conflicting 
pieces of advice I am to follow?” And Mentor sailed in with wisdom 
throned upon his brow, and eventually said, “ Better wait till we get 
’em all in.” And that is practically the result of the conference. 

Of course, Mr. X. invited the opinions of a number of old friends 
and comrades, and received them, together with some that came un- 
sought yet always welcome. Army ladies wrote, as did army men, and 
invariably the letters gave aid and comfort to their shelved associates. 
Some of the number suggested that it wasn’t necessary to portray to 
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the people at large the few unpleasant characters that occasionally creep 


into the army. ‘Give us more of the lovely characters and the nice 


people and the delightful features of army life” was the suggestion of 
half a dozen. “ Write a story without such characters as Blank and 
Blank and Blank,” said another ; and Mr. X. really would if he could. 
But if any one thinks a story can be written or a plot evolved from 
characters all lovely and incidents all joyous, let him try. Mr. X. 
did, but here it lies unfinished in an old desk, one of his many failures. 

And so it resulted that when the publishers got Mr. X. to write 
a sequel to “The Colonel’s Daughter,” a few years later, he reeled it 
off in ten weeks, as before, without reference to anybody, and the first 
notice that came was from the New York Tribune, a whole column and 
a genuine delight. From such high authority praise was praise in- 
deed ; and happening to be East soon afterwards, he dropped in at the 
publishers and incidentally referred to the Tribune’s warm encomiums, 
“ Ah, yes,” said the business manager, “that paper is very friendly to 
the house.” So Mr. X.’s pleasure was summarily cold-blanked. It 
was the house, then, not the book the Ziribune was praising,—though 
the house was barely mentioned. 

It is always harder to write a sequel to a story that has had good 
luck, and “ Marion’s Faith” was no exception tothe rule. Yet “ Marion” 
—the third-born daughter—had exceptionally good fortune for a sequel, 
and would have done better, as a shrewd Boston writer pointed out, if 
she had been given some Amazonian, slashing, nilitary title instead 
of the goody, goody name she bore. 

“ What’s in a name?” quoted Mr. X. 

“This much,” was the answer: “dozens of people flee affrighted 
from such a title who would peep eagerly within and plank down their 
‘ dollars if you’d called it Captain Ray or Sabre and Saddle.” And 
very probably the Bostonian knew whereof he spoke. At all events, 
he wrote two comments on faults in the author’s style that Mr. X. was 
profoundly grateful for, and would have taken as meekly if they had 
appeared in print instead of personal letters. 

Meantime, “ Kitty” had come out in her wedding-dress and was 
kindly received, though she made no particular stir. A New Orleans 
paper, whose critic noted that the scene was mainly laid in the Crescent 
City, promptly declared that “this, his maturer work, is far better than 
the author’s first attempt,—‘ The Colonel’s Daughter.’” This made some 
people, who knew the facts, smile at the expense of the critic ; but this 
was not a circumstance when compared with the oracular announce- 
ment of the most critical of critics, the professional critic,—in fine, 
“ The New York Critic,’—when the fourth daughter—* The Deserter” 
—made her appearance. 

As to the relative merits of the stories, Mr. X. is of course no 
judge. As to the facts connected with their construction, however, he 
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knows a good deal more than anybody else, and the theories of the 
Critic, as set forth in the following, struck him therefore as being re- 
markable in the last degree; and now, at last, there came the death- 
blow to Mentor’s faith in “the advantages of impartial criticism.” 
Thus spake The Critic: 

“<The Deserter’ is an admirable story of military life, very much 
better than the author’s previous novels. The military part of ‘The 
Colonel’s Daughter’ and ‘ Marion’s Faith’ was always pretty good ; but 
mixed with it was something indefinably weak, from the author’s effort 
to put in romantic elements for the delineation of which he trusted to 
what he had read in other books. In ‘The Deserter’ he has cast aside 
all that, and, dealing solely with that whereof he knows, he has made a 
spirited and entertaining tale, admirable in the way it confines itself 
strictly to military elements and excellent as a realistic delineation of,” 
ete. 

Never mind the praise, which was gratifying, but to the assertions 
of facts. Here the Critic has got things just exactly topsy-turvy. In 
writing “The Colonel’s Daughter” and “ Marion’s Faith” the author was 
dealing with scenes, characters, incidents both romantic and otherwise, but 
one and all “‘ whereof he knew.” ‘The Deserter,” on the other hand, 
was fancy from beginning to end. An excellent critic—the soul and 
spirit of “ Book Talk”—said that the reason he thought “ The Deserter” 
a better story than its predecessor was the fact that the author had cut 
loose from actual incident which he wove into a plot, and now relied 
solely upon imagination. The New York Critic, as will be seen, 
took an exactly opposite view; and as there was every reason to be- 
lieve the latter meant to be just and impartial, and as Mentor had 
looked forward to that as “an opinion as was an opinion,” and one 
which Mr. X. would do well to study, his perplexity was extreme. 

And so runs the world away. The public critics proved of little 
assistance in Mr. X.’s efforts to grasp a better style, and some of his 
nearest of kin took a hand. One objected to the use of the word 
“Jadies” in the garrison stories, and said it ought always to be “ women.” 
Mr. X. said that he, too, preferred to say women out of garrison, but 
that in the army of Great Britain and America the women of the regi- 
ment meant the laundresses and camp-followers ; and when the officers’ 
families were referred to, “ladies” had to be used. Then she pointed 
out that Mr. X. frequently said “don’t” where he should have used 
“doesn’t,” and Mr. X. mildly explained that “don’t” was the exact 
language used by the character described, and, being in quotations, was 
not the author’s fault at all. Another said that her one criticism was 
that the hero was made to sweat, and that was most inelegant. Refer- 
ence to the page developed the fact that the hero was represented with 
“‘the sweat of battle on his brow,” and Mr. X. appealed to the fair 
critic—a devoted church woman—to say whether she would countenance 
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- such a change in the solemn litany as would supplant “ thine agony and 
bloody sweat” by sanguinary perspiration, or words to that effect. 

“ Just drop all idea of profiting by newspaper criticism, or any other 
kind for that matter,” wrote a prominent bookman in the East. “ No 
two people agree as to style; the more you consult the more bewildered 
you'll get.” And so, despite its shortcomings, Mr. X. has jogged along 
on his own limping Pegasus, and by never trying to soar to any height 
has escaped the shafts that might be leveled were he more ambitious. 

Afy comment on his literary faults he meekly swallows. Only 
once has there been occasion to show fight, and that was when the 
Brooklyn Eagle assailed his facts as set forth in the story of the cavalry 
combat on the right flank at Gettysburg, in the story “ Between 
the Lines.” Then there was a clinch and enough fun for a whole 
chapter. 


CHARLES KING, 
Captain U.S.A. 
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Readers of ‘‘The United Service’’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


Two of Rudyard Kipling’s Stories. 


(From a volume just published by John 
W. Lovell § Co.) 


THE GOD FROM THE MACHINE. 


“Hit a man an’ help a woman, an’ yecan’t be 
far wrong any ways.”—Mazims of Private Mul- 
vaney. 

THE Inexpressibles gave a ball. They 
borrowed a seven-pounder from the 
gunners, and wreathed it with laurels, 
and made the dancing-floor plate-glass, 
and provided a supper the like of which 
had never been eaten before, and set two 
sentries at the door of the room to hold 
the trays of programme cards. My 
friend, Private Mulvaney, was one of 
the sentries, because he was the tallest 
man in the regiment. When the dance 
was fairly started the sentries were re- 
leased, and Private Mulvaney fled to 
curry favor with the mess sergeant in 
charge of the supper. Whether the | 
mess sergeant gave or Mulvaney took I 
cannot say. All that I am certain of is | 
that at supper-time I found Mulvaney, | 
with Private Ortheris, two-thirds of a 
ham, a loaf of bread, half a paté-de-foie- 
gras, and two magnums of champagne, 
sitting on the roof of my carriage. As 
I came up I heard him saying,— 

‘Praise be, a danst doesn’t come as 
often as ord’ly room, or, by this an’ that, 
Orth’ris, me son, I wud be the disghrace 
av the rig’mint instid av the brightest 
jool in uts crown.” 


| in it. 





“And the colonel’s pet noosince,” 
said Ortheris, who was a Londoner. 


September 


SALAD. 


‘¢ But wot makes you curse your rations? 
This ’ere fizzy stuff’s good enough.” 
“Stuff, ye oncivilized pagin! ’Tis 
champagne we’re dhrinkin’ now. ’Tisn’t 
that I am set ag’in. ’Tis this quare 
stuff wid the little bits av black leather 
I misdoubt I will be distressin’ly 


sick wid it in the mornin’. Fwhat is 


} ut?” 


‘« Goose liver,’’ I said, climbing on the 


| top of the carriage, for I knew that it 


was better to sit out with Mulvaney than 


| to dance many dances. 


‘¢ Goose liver, is ut ?’”’ said Mulvaney. 


| ** Faith, I’m thinkin’ thim that makes it 


wud do betther to cut up the colonel. 
He carries a power av liver undher his 
right arrum whin the days are warm an’ 
the nights chill. He wud give thim tons 
an’ tons av liver. ’Tis he sez so. ‘I’m 
all liver to-day,’ sez he; an’ wid that he 
ordhers me ten days C. B. for as moild a 
dhrink as iver a good sodger tuk betune 
his teeth.’’ 

‘That was when ’e wanted for to wash 
‘isself in the fort ditch,” Ortheris ex- 
plained. ‘Said there was too much beer 
in the barrack water butts for a God- 
fearing man. You was lucky in gittin’ 
orf with wot you did, Mulvaney.” 

‘““You say so? Now I’m pershuaded 
I was cruel hard trated, seein’ fwhat I’ve 
done for the likes av him in the days 
whin me oi were wider opin than they 
are now. Man alive, for the colonel to 
whip me on the peg in that way! Me 
that have saved the repitation av a ten 
times better man than him! ’Twas ne- 
farious, an’ that manes a power av evil!” 

‘‘Never mind the nefariousness,” I 
said. ‘‘ Whose reputation did you save ?”’ 

‘‘ More’s the pity, ’twasn’t me own, 
but I tuk more trouble wid ut than av 
ut was.. Twas just my way, messin’ 
wid fwhat was no business av mine. 
Hear now!”’ He settled himself at ease 
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on the top of the carriage. ‘I'll tell 
you all about ut. Av coorse I will name 
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‘‘ How did I come?” said Mulvaney, 
with a scornful grunt; ‘‘bekaze I’m 


no names, for there’s wan that’s an | turned durin’ the Quane’s pleasure to a 


orf’cer’s lady now that was in ut, and no 
more will I name places, for a man is 
thracked by a place.” 
‘yah !”’ said Ortheris, lazily, ‘‘ but 
this is a mixed story wot’s comin’.”’ 
‘‘Wanst upon atime, as the childer 
books say, I was a recruity.”’ 


‘‘Was you, though?” said Ortheris ; 


‘now that’s extryordinary !”’ 

‘Orth’ris,”’ said Mulvaney, ‘‘av you 
opin thim lips av yours agin I will, 
savin’ your presince, sorr, take you by 
the slack av your trousers an’ heave 
you.” 

‘“T’m mum,” said Ortheris. ‘* Wot 
’appened when you was a recruity ?”’ 

‘“‘T was a betther recruity than you 
iver was or will be, but that’s neither 
here nor there. Thin I became a man, 
an’ the divil of a man I was fifteen years 
ago. They called me Buck Mulvaney in 
thim days, an’, begad, I tuk a woman’s 
oi. I did that! Ortheris, ye scrub, 
fwhat are ye sniggerin’ at? Do you 
misdoubt me?” 

‘¢ Devil a doubt !”’ said Ortheris ; ‘ but 
I’ve ’eard summat like that before ?” 

Mulvaney dismissed the impertinence 
with a lofty wave of his hand, and con- 
tinued > 

‘‘ An’ the orf’cers av the rig’mint I 
was in, in thim days, was orf’cers,—gran’ 
men, wid a manner on ’em an’ a way wid 
’em such as is not made these days,—all 
but wan,—wan o’ the capt’ns. A bad 
dhrill, a wake voice, an’ a limp leg,— 





thim three things are the signs av a bad | 


man. You bear that in your head, 
Orth’ris, me son. ‘ 

‘¢ An’ the colonel av the rig’mint had 
a daughter,—wan av thim lamblike, 
bleatin’, pick-me-up -an’-carry-me-or- 
I’ll-die gurls, such as was made for the 
natural prey av men like the capt’n, 
who was iverlastin’ payin’ coort to her, 
though the colonel he said time an’ over, 


‘ Kape out av the brute’s way, me dear.’ | 


But he niver had the heart for to send 


her away from the throuble, bein’ as he | 


was a widower, an’ she their wan child.” 

‘Stop a minute, Mulvaney,” said I; 
‘‘how in the world did you come to know 
these things ?”’ 





lump av wood, lookin’ out straight for- 
ninst me, wid a—a—candelabbrum in 
me hand, for you to pick your cards out 
av, must I not see nor feel? Av coorse 


! Up me back in boots, an 
Idu! Up me back, an’ in me boots, an’ 


in the short hair av me neck,—that’s 
where I kape me ois whin I’m on duty 
an’ the reg’lar wans are fixed. Know! 
take me word for it, sorr, ivrything an’ 
a great dale more is known in arig’mint; 
or fwhat wud be the use av a mess sar- 
gint, or a sargint’s wife doin’ wet-nurse 
to the major’s baby? To reshume. He 
was a bad dhrill was this capt’n,—a rot- 
ten bad dhrill,—an’ whin first I ran me 
oi over him, I sez to myself, ‘Me mili- 
tia bantam !’ I sez, ‘me cock av a Gos- 
port dunghill,’—’twas from Portsmouth 
he came to us,—‘ there’s combs to be cut,’ 
says I, ‘an’ by the grace av God ’tis Ter- 
ence Mulvaney will cut thim.’ 

‘So he wint menowderin’, an’ min- 
anderin’, an’ blandandherin’ roun’ an’ 
about the colonel’s daughter, an’ she, 
poor innocint, lookin’ at him like a com- 
m’ssariat bullock looks at the company 
cook. He’d a dhirty little scrub av a 
black mustache, an’ he twisted an’ turned 
iviry wurrd he used, as av he found ut 
too sweet for to spit out. Eyah! He 
was a tricky man an’a liar by natur’. 


| Some are born so. He was wan. I knew 


he was over his belt in money borrowed 
from natives; besides a lot av other 
matthers which, in regard for your pres- 
ince, sorr, I will oblitherate. A little av 
fwhat I knew the colonel knew, for he 
wud have none av him, an’ that, I’m 
thinkin’, by fwhat happened aftherwards, 
the capt’n knew. 

‘« Wan day, bein’ mortial idle, or they 
wud never ha’ thried ut, the rigimint gave 


| amshure theatricals,—orf’cers an’ orf’- 


cers’ Jadies. You’ve seen the likes time 
an’ agin, sorr, an’ poor fun ’tis for them 
that sit in the back row an’ stamp wid 
their boots for the honor av the rig’mint. 
I was told off for to shif’ the scenes, haulin’ 
up this an’ draggin’ down that. Light 
work ut was, wid lashins av beerand the 
gurl that dhressed the orf’cers’ ladies,— 
but she died in Aggra twelve years gone, 
an’ me tongue’s gettin’ the betther av 
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me. They was actin’ a play thing 
called ‘Sweethearts,’ which you may ha’ 
heard av, an’ the colonel’s daughter she 
was a lady’s maid. The capt’n was a 
boy called Broom,—Spread Broom was 
his name in the play. Thin I saw—ut 
come out in the actin’—fwhat I never 
saw before, an’ that was that he was no 
gintleman. They was too much together, 
thim two, a-whishperin’ behind the scenes 
I shifted, an’ some av what they said I 
heerd; for I was death—blue death an’ 
ivy—on the comb-cuttin’. He was ever- 
lastin’ly av pressin’ her to fall in wid 
some sneakin’ schame av his, an’ she was 


thryin’ to stand out aginst him, but not | 


as though she was set in her will. I won- 
der now in thim days that me ears did 
not grow a yard on me head wid list’nin’. 


But I looked straight forninst me, an’ | 


hauled up this and dragged down that, 
such as was me duty, an’ the orf’cers’ 
ladies sez one to another, thinkin’ I was 
- out av listen-reach, ‘Fwhat an obligin’ 
young man is this Corp’ril Mulvaney ?’ 
I was a corp’ril thin. I was rejuced 
aftherwards: but no matther, I was a 
corp’ril wanst. 

‘Well, this ‘Sweethearts’ business 
wint on like most amshure theatricals, 
an’ barrin’ fwhat I suspicioned, ’twasn’t 
till the dhress rehearsal that I saw for 
certain that thim two—he the black- 
guard, an’ she no wiser than she should 
ha’ been—had put up an evasion.”’ 

‘A what?” said I. 

‘‘E-vasion! Fwhat you lorruds an’ 
ladies call an elopement. E-vasion I 
calls it, bekaze, exceptin’ whin ’tis right 
an’ natural an’ proper, ’tis wrong an’ 
dhirty to steal a man’s wan child not 
knowin’ her own mind. There was a 
sargint in the comm’ssariat who set me 
face upon e-vasions. I’ll tell you about 
that——”’ 

‘Stick to the bloomin’ captains, Mul- 
vaney,’’said Ortheris ; comm’ssariat sar- 
gints is low.” 

Mulvaney accepted the emendation 
and went on: 

‘‘ Now, I knew that the colonel was 
no fool, any more than me, for I was hild 
the smartest man in the rig’mint, an’ the 
colonel was the best orf’cer commandin’ 
in Asia; so fwhat he said an’ I said was 
a mortial truth. We knew that the 
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capt’n was bad, but, for reasons which I 
have’ already oblitherated, I knew more 
than me colonel. I wud ha’ rolled out 
his face wid the but av me gun before 
permittin’ av him to steal the gurl. 
Saints knew av he wud ha’ married her, 
and av he didn’t she wud be in great 
tormint, an’ the divil av what you, sorr, 
call a ‘scandal.’ But I niver sthruck, 
niver raised me hand on my shuperior 
orf’cer; an’ that was a merricle, now I 
come to considher it.”’ 

‘¢ Mulvaney, the dawn’s risin’,” said 
Otheris, ‘‘an’ we’re no nearer ’ome than 
we was at the beginnin’. Lend me your 
pouch. Mine’s all dust.” 

Mulvaney pitched his pouch across, 
and filled his pipe afresh. 

‘‘So the dhress rehearsal came to an 
end, and, bekaze I was curious, I stayed 
behind whin the scene shiftin’ was ended 
an’ I shud ha’ been in barricks, lyin’ as 
flat as a toad under a painted cottage 
thing. They was talkin’ in whishpers, an’ 
she was shiverin’ and gaspin’ like a fresh- 
hukked fish. ‘Are you sure you’ve got 
the hang av the manewvers?’ sez he, or 
wurrds to that effec’, as the coort-martial 
sez. ‘Sure as death,’ sez she, ‘ but I 
misdoubt ’tis cruel hard on me father.’ 
‘ Damn your father,’ sez he, or anyways 
’twas fwhat he thought,‘ the arrangement 
is as clearas mud. Jungi will drive the 
carr’ge afther all’s over, an’ you come to 
the station, cool an’ aisy, in time for the 
two o'clock thrain, where I’ll be wid your 
kit.’ ‘Faith,’ thinks I to mesilf, ‘ thin 
there’s a ayah [native female servant] 
in the business tu !’ 

‘‘A powerful bad thing is a ayah. 
Don’t you niver have any thruck wid 
wan. Thin he began sootherin’ her, an’ 
all the orf’cers and orf’cers’ ladies left, 
and they put out the lights. To explain 
the theory av the flight, as they say at 
musk’thry, you must understand that 
aftber this ‘Sweethearts’ nonsense was 
ended, there was another little bit av a 
play called ‘ Couples,’—some kind av 
couple or another. The gurl was actin’ 
in this, but not the man. I suspicioned 
he'd go to the station wid the gurl’s kit. 
at the end av the first piece. "Twas the 
kit that flusthered me, for I knew for a 
capt’n to go trapesing about the impire 
with the Lord knew what av a truso on 
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his arrum was nefarious, and wud be 
worse than easin’ the flag, so far as the 
talk aftherwards wint.”’ 

“Old on, Mulvaney. Wot’s truso?”’ 
said Ortheris. 

‘“'You’re an oncivilized man, me son. 
Whin a gurl’s married, all her kit an’ 
’coutrements aré truso, which manes 
weddin’ portion. An’ ’tis the same whin 
she’s runnin’ away, even wid the biggest 
blackguard on the arrmy list. 

‘‘So I made me. plan av campaign. 
The colonel’s house was a good two miles 
away. ‘ Dennis,’ sez I to my color sar- 
gint, ‘av you love me lend me your kyart, 
for me heart is bruk an’ me feet is sore 
wid trampin’ to and from this foolishness 
at the Gaff.’ An’ Dennis lent ut, wid a 
rampin’, stampin’, red stallion in the 
shafts. Whin they was all settled down 
to their ‘sweethearts’ for the first scene, 
which was a long wan, I slips outside and 
into the kyart. Mother av hiven! butI 
made that horse walk, an’ we came into 
the colonel’s compound as the divil wint 
through Athlone,—in standin’ leaps. 
There was no one there excipt the ser- 
vints, an’ I wint round to the back an’ 
found the gurl’s ayah. 

‘““¢ Ye black brazen Jezebel,’ sez I, 
‘sellin’ your masther’s honor for five ru- 


pees,—pack up all the Miss Sahib’s kit | 


an’ look slippy! Capt’n Sahib’s order,’ 


sez 1; ‘goin’ to the station we are,’ I | 


sez, an’ wid that I laid me finger to me 
nose an’ looked the schamin’ sinner I 
was. 

‘‘¢ Bote acchy,’ sez she; so I knew 
she was in the business, an’ I piled up all 
the sweet talk I’d iver learnt in the ba- 
zars on to this she bullock, an’ prayed av 
her to put all the quick she knew into the 
thing. While she packed, I stud outside 
an’ sweated, for I was wanted for to shif’ 
the second scene. I tell you, a young 
gurl’s e-vasion manes as much baggage 
as a rig’mint on the line av march. 
‘Saints help Dennis’s springs,’ thinks I, 
as I bundled the stuff into the thrap, 
‘for I’ll have no mercy!’ 

‘¢¢ I’m comin’, too,’ says the ayah. 

‘“¢ No, you don’t,’sez I, ‘later—pechy ! 
You baito where you are. I’ll pechy 

' come an’ bring you sart along with me, 
you maraudin’,’—niver mind fwhat I 
called her. 
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“Thin I wint for the Gaff, an’ by the 
special ordher av Providence, for I was 
doin’ a good work you will ondersthand, 
Dennis’s springs hild toight. ‘Now, 
whin the capt’n goes for that kit,’ thinks 
I, ‘he’ll be throubled.’ At the end av 
‘Sweethearts’ off the capt’n runs in his 
kyart to the colonel’s house, an’ I sits 
down on the steps and laughs. Wanst 
an”*agin I slipped in to see how the lit- 
tle piece was goin’, an’ whin ut was near 
endin’ I stepped out all among the car- 
r’ges an’ sings out very softly, ‘Jungi!’ 
Wid that a carr’ge began to move, an’ I 
waved tothe dhriver. ‘ Hitherao!’ sezI, 
an’ he hitheraoed till I judged he was at 
proper distance, an’ thin I tuk him, fair 
an’ square, betune the eyes, all I knew 
for good or bad, an’ he dhropped wid a 
guggle like the canteen beer engine whin 
ut’s runnin’ low. Thin I ran to the 
kyart an’ tuk out all the kit an’ piled it 
into the carr’ge, the sweat runnin’ down 
my face in dhrops. ‘Go home,’ sez I, to 
the sais; ‘you’ll find a man close here. 
Very sick he is. Take him away, an’ av 
you ivir say wan wurrd about fwhat 
you’ve dekkoed, I’ll marrow you till 
your own wife won’t sumjao who you 
are!’ Thin I heard the stampin’ av feet 
at the ind av the play, an’ I ran in to let 
down the curtain. Whin they all came 
out, the gurl thried to hide herself be- 
hind wan av the pillars, an’ sez ‘ Jungi,’ 
in a voice that wudn’t ha’ scared a hare. 
I run over to the Jungi’s carr’ge an’ tuk 


| up the lousy old horse-blanket on the 


box, wrapped me head an’ the rest av 
me in ut, an’ dhrove up to where she 
was. 

‘6¢ Miss Sahib,’ sez I, ‘goin’ to the 
station? Capt’n Sahib’s order!’ an’ wid- 
out a sign she jumped in all among her 
own kit. 

‘¢T laid to an’ dhruv like steam to the 
colonel’s house before the colonel was 
there, an’ she screamed an’ I thought she 
was goin’ off. Out comes the ayah, say- 
in’ all sorts av things about the capt’n 
havin’ come for the kit an’ gone to the 
station. 

“¢Take out the luggage, you divil,’ 
sez I, ‘or I’ll murther you!’ 

‘‘The lights av the thraps av people 
comin’ from the Gaff was showin’ acrost 
the parade-ground, an’ by this an’ that, 
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the way thim two women worked at the 
bundles and thrunks was a caution! I 
was dyin’ to help, but, seein’ I didn’t 
want to be known, I sot wid the blanket 
roun’ me an’ coughed an’ thanked the 
saints there was no moon that night. 

‘‘Whin all was in the house agin I 
niver asked for bukshish, but dhruv tre- 
menjus in the opp’site way from the other 
carr’ge an’ put out my lights. Presintly 
I saw a naygur man wallowin’ in the road. 
I slipped down before I got to him, for 
I suspicioned Providence was wid me all 
through that night. ’Twas Jungi, his 
nose smashed in flat, all dumb sick as you 
please. Dennis’s man must have tilted 
him out av the thrap. Whin he came 
to, ‘Hurt?’ sez I; but he began to howl. 

““¢- You black lump av dirt,’ I sez, ‘is 
this the way you dhrive your gharri? 
That tikka has been owin’ an’ fere-owin’ 
all over the bloomin’ country this whole 
bloomin’ night, an’ you as mut-walla as 
Davey’s sow. Get up, you hog!’ sez I, 
louder, for I heard the wheels av a thrap 
in the dark; ‘get up an’ light your 
lamps, or you’ll be run into!’ This was 
on the road to the railway-station. 

‘¢¢ Fwhat the divil’s this ?’ sez the cap- 
t’n’s voice in the dhark, an’ I could judge 
he was in a lather av rage. 

‘¢¢Gharri dhriver here, dhrunk, sorr,’ 
sez I; ‘I’ve found his gharri sthrayin’ 
about cantonmints, an’ now I’ve found 
him.’ 

““¢Oh!’ sez the capt’n; ‘fwhat’s his 
name!’ I stooped down an’ pretended 
to listen. . 

‘¢¢ Hesez his name’s Jungi, sorr,’ sez I. 

‘¢¢ Hould me horse,’ sez the capt’n to 
his man, an’ wid that he gets down wid 
the whip an’ lays into Jungi, just mad 
wid rage an’ swearin’ like the scutt he 
was. 

‘“‘T thought, afther a while, he wud 
kill the man, so I sez, ‘Stop, sorr, or 
you'll murdher him!’ That dhrew all 
his fire on me, an’ he cursed me into 
blazes, an’ out again. I stud to atten- 
shin an’ saluted; ‘Sorr,’ sez I, ‘av ivry 
man in this wurruld had his rights, I’m 
thinkin’ that more than wan wud be 
beaten to a shakin’ jelly for this night’s 
work—that never came off at all, sorr, 
as you see ?’ 

‘<¢ Now,’ thinks I to mesilf, ‘ Terence 
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Mulvaney, you’ve cut your own throat, 
for he’ll sthrike, an’ you’ll knock him 
down for the good av his sowl an’ your 
own iverlastin’ disghrace |’ 

“ But that capt’n niver said a single 
wurrd. He choked where he stud, an’ 
thin he went into his thrap widout sayin’ 
good-night, an’ I wint back to barricks.”’ 

‘‘ And then?” said Ortheris and I to- 
gether. 

“That was all,’”? said Mulvaney; 
“‘niver another wurrd did I hear av the 
whole thing. All I know was that there 
was no e-vasion, an’ that was fwhat I 
wanted. Now, I put ut to you, sorr, is 
ten days’ C. B. a fit an’ a proper trate- 
ment for a man who has behaved as me ?”’ 


THE BIG DRUNK DRAF’. 


“We're goin’ ’ome, we're goin’ ’ome— 
Our ship is at the shore, 
An’ you mus’ pack your ’aversack, 
For we won’t come back no more. 
Ho, don’t you grieve for me, 
My lovely Mary Ann, 
For I'll marry you yet on a fourp’ny bit, 
As a time-expired ma-a-an !” 
—Barrack Room Ballad. 


Aw awful thing has happened! My 
friend, Private Mulvaney, who went 
home in the ‘Serapis,’”’ time expired not 
very long ago, has come back to India as 
a civilian! It was all Dinah Shadd’s 
fault. She could not stand the poky 
little lodgings, and she missed her ser- 
vant Abdullah more than words could 
tell. The fact was that the Mulvaneys 
had been out here too long, and had lost 
touch of England. 

Mulvaney knew a contractor on one 
of the new Central India lines, and 
wrote to him for some sort of work. 
The contractor said that if Mulvaney 
could pay the passage he would give 
him command of a gang of coolies for 
old sake’s sake. The pay was eighty- 
five rupees a month, and Dinah Shadd 
said that if Terence did not accept she 
would make his life a ‘“‘basted purga- 
tory.”” Therefore the Mulvaneys came 
out as “‘civilians,’’ which was a great 
and terrible fall ; though Mulvaney tried 
to disguise it by saying that he was 
‘‘ker’nel on the railway line, an’ a con-" 
sequinshal man.” 

He wrote me an invitation on a tool- 
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indent form to visit him, and I came 
down to the funny little ‘‘ construction” 
bungalow at the side of the line. Dinah 
Shadd bad planted peas around and about, 
and nature had spread all manner of 
green stuff round the place. There was 
no change in Mulvaney except the 
change in raiment, which was deplor- 
able, but could not be helped. He was 
standing upon his trolly haranguing a 
gangman, and his shoulders were as well 
drilled and his big, thick chin was as 
clean shaven as ever. 

‘“‘T’m acivilian now,’’ said Mulvaney. 
‘¢Cud you tell that I was iver a martial 
man? Don’t answer, sorr, av you’re 
strainin’ betune a compliment an’ a lie. 
There’s no houldin’ Dinah Shadd now 
she’s got a house av herown. Go inside, 
an’ dhrink tay out av chiny in the 
drrrrawin’-room, an’ thin we’ll dhrink 
like Christians undher the tree here. 
Scutt, ye naygur folk! There’s a Sahib 
come to call on me, an’ that’s more than 
he’ll iver do for you onless you run! 
Get out, an’-go on pilin’ up the earth, 
quick, till sundown.” 

When we three were comfortably 
settled under the big sisham in front of 
the bungalow, and the first rush of ques- 
tions and answers about Privates Or- 
theris and Learoyd and old times and 
places had died away, Mulvaney said, 
reflectively, ‘‘ Glory be, there’s no p’rade 
to-morrow an’ no bunheaded corp’rill- 
bhoy to give you his lip. An’ yit I 
don’t know. ’Tis harrd to be something 
ye niver were an’ niver meant to be, an’ 
all the ould days shut up, along wid 
your papers. Eyah! I’m growin’ rusty, 
an’ ’tis the will av God that a man 
musn’t serve his Quane for time an’ all.” 

He helped himself to a fresh peg, and 
sighed furiously. 

‘‘Let your beard grow, Mulvaney,”’ 
said I, ‘‘amd then you won’t be troubled 
with those notions, You’ll be a real 
civilian.”’ 

Dinah Shadd had confided to me in 
the drawing-room her desire to coax 
Mulvaney into letting his beard grow. 
“Twas so civilian-like,” said poor 
Dinah, who hated her husband’s hanker- 
ing for his old life. 

‘‘ Dinah Shadd, you’re a disghrace to 
an honust, clane-scraped man!’ said 
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Mulvaney, without replying to me. 
“Grow a beard on your own chin, 
darlint, and lave me razors alone. ° 
They’re all that stand betune me and 
dis-ris-spect-ability. Av I didn’t shave 
I wud be torminted wid an outrajus 
thurrst, fot there’s nothin’ so dhryin’ to 
the throat as a big billy-goat beard 
waggin’ undher the chin. Ye wudn’t 
have me dhrink always, Dinah Shadd? 
By the same token, you’re kapin’ me 
crool dhry now. Let me look at that 
whisky.”’ 

The whisky was lent and returned, 
but Dinah Shadd, who had been just as 
eager as her husband in asking after old 
friends, rent me with,— 

‘‘T take shame for you, sorr, comin’ 
down here—though the saints know 
you’re as welkim as the daylight whin 
you do come—an’ upsettin’ Terence’s 
head wid your nonsense about—about 
fwhat’s much better forgotten. -He bein’ 
a civilian now, an’ you niver was aught 
else. Can you not let the arrmy rest? 
’Tis not good for Terence.”’ 

I took refuge by Mulvaney, for Dinah 
Shadd has a temper of her own. 

“Let be—let be,’”’ said Mulvaney. 
‘“’Tis only wanst in a way I can talk 
about the ould days.’’? Then to me: 
‘‘'Ye say Dhrumshticks is well, an’ his 
lady tu? I niver knew how I liked the 
gray garron till I was shut av him and 
Asia.” (‘‘ Dhrumshticks” was the nick- 
name of the colonel commanding Mul- 
vaney’s old regiment.) ‘‘ Will you be 
seein’ him agin? You will. Thin, 
tell him’’—Mulvaney’s eyes began to 
twinkle—“ tell him wid Privit——” 

‘¢ Mister Terence,’ interrupted Dinah 
Shadd. 

‘¢ Now the divil an’ all his angels an’ 
the firmament av hiven fly away wid the 
mister, an’ the sin av makin’ me swear 
be on your confession, Dinah Shadd! 
Privit, I tell ye. Wid Privit Mul- 
vaney’s best obedience, that but for me 
the last time-expired wud be still pullin’ 
hair on their way to the sea.” 

He threw himself back on the chair, 
chuckled, and was silent. 

‘Mrs. Mulvaney,’’ I said, ‘ please 
take up the whisky, and don’t let him 
have it until he has told the story.”’ 

Dinah Shadd dexterously whipped the 
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bottle away, saying at the same time, 
“?Tis nothing to be proud av;” and 
thus captured by the enemy, Mulvaney 
spake : 

“Twas on Chuseday week, I was 
behaderin’ round wid the gangs on the 
’bankmint—I’ve taught the hoppers how 
to kape step an’ stop screechin’—whin a 
head gangman comes up to me, wid 
about two inches av shirt-tail hangin’ 
round his neck an’ a distbressful light in 
his oi. ‘Sahib,’ sez he, ‘ there’s a reg’- 
mint an’ a half av soldiers up at the 
junction, knockin’ red cinders out av 
ivrything and ivrybody! They thried 
to hang me in me cloth,’ he sez, ‘an’ 
there will be murdher an’ ruin an’ rape in 
the place before nightfall! They say 
they’re comin’ down here to wake us up. 
What will we do wid our women folk ?’ 

“¢Fetch me throlly!’ sez I; ‘me 
heart’s sick in me ribs for a wink at any- 
thing wid the Quane’s uniform on ut. 
Fetch me throlly, an’ six av the jildiest 
men, and run me up in shtyle.’ ” 

‘¢He tuk his best coat,’’ said Dinah 
Shadd, reproachfully. 

«Twas to do honor tothe widdy. Icud 
ha’ done no less, Dinah Shadd. You and 
your digresshins interfere wid the coorse 
av the narrative. Have you iver consid- 
hered fwhat I wud look like wid me head 
shaved as well as mechin? You bear 
that in your mind, Dinah darlin’. 

‘«T was throlled up six miles, all to get 
a shquint at that draf’. I knew ’twas a 
spring draf’ goin’ home, for there’s no 
rig’mint hereabouts, more’s the pity.” 

“ Praise the virgin!’ murmured Dinah 
Shadd. But Mulvaney did not hear. 

‘¢Whin I was about three-quarters av 
a mile off the rest-camp, powtherin’ 
along fit to burrst, I heard the noise av 
the men, an’ on me sowl, sorr, I cud 
catch the voice av Peg Barney bellowin’ 
like a bison wid the bellyache. You re- 
mimber Peg Barney that was in D Com- 
pany,—a red, hairy scraun, wid a scar on 
his jaw? Peg Barney that cleared out 
Blue Lights’ Jubilee meeting wid the 
cook-room mop last year ? 

‘‘Thin I knew ut was a draf’ of the 
ould rig’mint, an’ I was conshumed wid 
sorrow for the bhoy that was in charge. 
We was harrd scrapin’s at any time. 
Did I iver tell you how Horker Kelley 
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went into clink nakid as Phebus Apol- 
lonius, wid the shirts av the corp’ril an’ 
file undher his arrum? An’ he was a 
moild man! But I’m digresshin’. ’Tis 
a shame both to the rig’mints and the 
arrmy sendin’ down little orf’cer bhoys 
wid a draf’ av strong men mad wid li- 
quor an’ the chanst av gettin’ shut av 
India, an’ niver a punishment that’s fit 
to be given right down an’ away from 
cantonmints to thedock! ’Tis this non- 
since. Whin I am servin’ me time I’m 
undher the articles av war, an’ can be 
whipped on the peg for thim. But whin 
I’ve served me time I’m a reserve man, 
an’ the articles av war haven’t any hould 
on me. An orf’cer can’t do anythin’ to 
a time-expired, savin’ confinin’ him to 
barricks. ’Tis a wise rig’lation bekaze 
a time-expired does not have any bar- 
ricks, bein’ on the move all the time. 
’Tis a Solomon av a rig’ lation, is that. 
I wud like to be inthroduced to the man 
who secreted ut. ’Tis easier to get colts 
from a Kibbereen horse-fair into Galway 
than to take a bad draf’ over ten miles 
avcountry. Consiquintly that rig’lation, 
—for fear that the men wud be hurt by 
the little orf’cer bhoy. No matther. The 
nearer me throlly came to the rest-camp 
the woilder was the shine an’ the louder 
was the voice av Peg Barney. ‘’Tis 
good I am here,’ thinks I to mesilf, ‘ for 
Peg alone is employment to two or three.’ 
He bein’, I well knew, as copped as a 
dhrover. 

‘‘ Faith, that rest-camp was a sight! 
The tent-ropes was all skew-nosed, an’ 
the pegs looked as dhrunk as the men,— 
fifty av thim,—the scourin’s an’ rinsin’s 
an’ divil’s lavin’s av the ould rig’mint. 
I tell you, sorr, they were dhrunker than 
any men you’ve ever seen in your mortal 
life. How does a draf’ get dhrunk? 
How does a frog get fat? They suk ut 
in throvgh their shkins. 

‘‘ There was Peg Barney sittin’ on the 
groun’ in his shirt—wan shoe off and 
wan shoe on—whackin’ a tent-peg over 
the head wid his boot an’ singin’ fit to 
wake the dead. "T'was no clanesong that 
he sung, though. ’Twas the ‘ Divil’s 
Mass.’ ’’ 

‘“« What’s that?” I asked. 

‘¢ Whin a bad egg is shut av the arrmy, 
he sings the ‘ Divil’s Mass’ for a good rid- 
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dance; an’ that manes swearin’ at ivry- 
thing from the *commandher-in-chief 
down to the room corp’ril, such as you 
niver in your days heard. Some men 
can swear soas to make green turf crack ! 
Have you iver heard the ‘Curse in an 
Orange Lodge?’ The ‘ Divil’s Mass’ is 
ten times worse, an’ Peg Barney was 
singin’ ut, whackin’ the tent-peg on the 
head wid his boot for each man that he 
cursed. A powerful big voice had Peg 
Barney, an’ a hard swearer he was whin 
sober. I stood forninst him, an’ ’twas 
not me oi alone that cud tell Peg was 
dhrunk as a coot. 

‘¢¢ Good-mornin’, Peg,’ I sez, whin he 
dhrew breath afther cursin’ the adj’tint- 
gin’ral; ‘I’ve put on me best coat to see 
you, Peg Barney,’ sez I. 

“¢Thin take ut off agin,’ sez Peg 
Barney, latherin’ away wid the boot; 
‘take ut off an dance, ye lousy civilian!’ 

‘Wid that he begins cursin’ ould 
‘Dhrumshticks,’ being so full he clean 
misremimbers the brigade-major an’ the 
judge advokit-gin’ral. 

“¢Do you not know me, Peg?’ sez 
I, though me blood was hot in me wid 
bein’ called a civilian.’’ 

“ An’ him a decent married man!” 
wailed Dinah Shadd. 

““¢T do not,’ sez Peg, ‘ but dhrunk or 
sober I’ll tear the hide off your back wid 
a shovel whin I’ve stopped singin’.’ 

‘““¢Say you so, Peg Barney?’ sez I. 
‘Tis clear as mud you’ve forgotten me. 
I'll assist your autobiography.’ Wid 
that I stretched Peg Barney, boot an’ 
all, an’ wint into the camp. An awful 
sight ut was! 

‘«« Where’s the orf’cer in charge av the 
detachment ?’ sez I to Scrub Greene,— 
the manest little worm that ever walked. 

‘¢¢There’s no orf’cer, ye ould cook,’ 
sez Scrub; ‘we’re a bloomin’ republic.’ 

““¢ Are you that?’ sez I; ‘thin I’m 
O’Connell the Dictator, an’ by this you 
will larn to kape a civil tongue in your 
rag-box,’ 

‘Wid that I stretched Scrub Greene 
an’ wint to the orf’cer’s tent. "Twas a 
new little bhoy,—not wan I’d iver seen 
before. He was sittin’ in his tent, pur- 
tendin’ not to ’ave ear av the racket. 

‘‘T saluted,——but for the life av me I 
mint to shake hands whin I wint in. 





’T was the sword hangin’ on the tent-pole 
changed me will. 

‘“¢Qan’t I help, sorr?’ sez I; ‘’tis a 
strong man’s job they’ve given you, an’ 
you’ll be wantin’ help by sundown.’ He 
was a bhoy wid bowils, that child, an’ a 
rale gintleman. 

‘“«<Sit down,’ sez he. 

‘©¢ Not before me orf’cer,’ sez I; an’ 
I tould him fwhat me service was. 

‘“¢T’ve heard av you,’ sez he. ‘You 
tuk the town of Lungtungpen nakid.’ 

‘¢¢ Faith,’ thinks I, ‘that’s honor an’ 
glory ;’ for ’twas Lift’nint Brazenose did 
that job. ‘I’m wid ye, sorr,’ sez I, ‘if 
I’m av use.’ They shud niver ha’ sent 
you down wid the draf’. Savin’ your 
presince, sorr,’ I sez, ‘’tis only Lift’nint 
Hackerston in the ould rig’mint can man- 
age a home draf’.’ 

‘¢¢T’ve niver had charge of men like 
this before,’ sez he, playin’ wid the pens 
on the table; ‘an’ I see by the rig’la- 
tions——’ 

‘*¢ Shut your oi to the rig’ lations, sorr,’ 
I sez, ‘till the throoper’s into blue wather. 
By the rig’lations you’ve got to tuck 
thim up for the night, or they’]l be run- 
nin’ foul av me coolies an’ makin’ a 
shiverarium half through the country. 
Can you trust your non-coms, sorr ?’ 

‘¢¢ Yes,’ sez he. 

‘*¢ Good,’ sez 1; ‘there’ll be throuble 
before the night. Are you marchin’, 
sorr ?’ 

‘¢¢'To the next station,’ sez he. 

‘¢¢ Better shtill,’ sez I; ‘there'll be big 
throuble.’ 

‘¢¢Can’t be too bard on a home draf’,’ 
sez he; ‘the great thing is to get thim in 
ship.’ 

‘¢¢ Faith, you’ve larnt the half av your 
lesson, sorr,’ sez I, ‘ but av you shtick to 
the rig’lations you’ll niver get thim in 
ship at all, at all. Or there won’t be a 
rag of kit betune thim whin you do.’ 

“oT was a dear little orf’cer bhoy, an’ 
by way av kapin’ his heart up I tould 
him fwhat I saw wanst in a draf’ in 
Egypt.” 

‘What was that, Mulvaney ?” said I. 

“Sivin an’ fifty men sittin’ on the 
bank av a canal laughin’ at a poor little 
squidgereen av an orf’cer that they’d 
made wade into the slush an’ pitch the 
things out av the boats for their Lord 
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High Mightinesses. That made me orf’- 
cer bhoy woild wid indignation. 

‘‘¢Soft an’ aisy, sorr,’ sez I; ‘ you’ve 
niver had your draf’ in hand since you 
left cantonmints. Wait till the night 
an’ your work will be ready to you. 
Wid your permission, sorr, I will inves- 
tigate the camp an’ talk to me ould 
frinds. ’Tis no manner av use thryin’ 
to shtop the divilmint now.’ 

‘Wid that I wint out into the camp 
an’ inthrojuced mesilf to ivry man sober 
enough to remimber me. I was some 
wan in the ould days, an’ the bhoys was 
glad to see me,—all excipt Peg Barney, 
wid a oi like a tomata five days in the 
bazar, an’ a nose to correspon’. They 
come round me an’ shuk me, an’ I tould 
thim I was in privit employ, wid an in- 
come av me own an’ a drrrawin’-room fit 
to bate the Quane’s; an’ wid me lies an’ 
me shtories an’ nonsinse gin’rally, I kept 
‘em quiet in wan way an’ another, 
knockin’ roun’ the camp. ’Twas bad 
even thin whin I was the angil av peace. 

‘‘T talked to me ould non-coms,—they 
was sober,—an’ betune me an’ thim we 
wore the draf’ over into their tents at 
the proper time. The little orf’cer bhoy 
he comes round, decint an’ civil spoken 
as might be. 

‘¢¢ Rough quarters, men,’ sez he, ‘ but 
you can’t look to be as comfortable as in 
barricks. We must make the best av 
things. I’ve shut me eyes to a dale av 
dog’s trick to-day, an’ now there must be 
no more av ut.’ 

‘““¢ No more we will. Come an’ have 
a dhrink, me son,’ sez Peg Barney, stag- 
gerin’ where he stud. Me little orf’cer 
bhoy kep’ his timper. 

‘¢ ¢ You’re a sulky swine, you are,’ sez 
Peg Barney, an’ at that the men in the 
tent began to laugh. 

“T tould you me orf’cer bhoy had 
bowils. He cut Peg Barney as near as 
might be on the oi that I’d squashed 
whin we first met. Peg went spinnin’ 
acrost the tent. 

‘““¢ Peg him out, sorr,’ sez I, in-a 
whishper. 

‘«¢ Peg him out!’ sez me orf’cer bhoy, 
up loud, just as if twas battalion p’rade, 
an’ he pickin’ his wurrds from the sargint. 

‘The non-coms tuk Peg Barney—a 
howlin’ handful he was—an’ in three 
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minuts he was pegged out—chin down, 
tight dhrawn—on his-stummick, a peg 
to each arm an’ leg, swearin’ fit to turn 
a naygur white. 

“IT tuk a peg an’ jammed ut into his 
ugly jaw. ‘ Bite on that, Peg Barney. 
I sez; ‘the night is settin’ frosty, an 
you’ll be wantin’ divarsion before the 
mornin’. But for the rig’lations you’d 
be bitin’ on a bullet now at the thri- 
angles, Peg Barney,’ sez I. 

‘‘ All the draf’ was out av their tents 
watchin’ Barney bein’ pegged. 

‘«<oTis agin’ the rig’lations. He strook 
him!’ screeches out Scrub Greene, who 
was always a lawyer; an’ some of the 
men tuk up the shoutin’. 

‘¢< Peg out that man!’ sez my orf’cer 
bhoy, niver losin’ his timper; an’ the , 
non-coms wint in and pegged out Scrub 
Greene by the side av Peg Barney. 

“T cud see that the draf’ was comin’ 
roun’. The men stud, not knowin’ fwhat 
to do. 

“Get to your tents!’ sez me orf’cer 
bhoy. ‘Sargint, put a sintry over these 
two men.’ 

‘The men wint back into the tents like 
jackals, an’ the rest av the night there 
was no noise at all excipt the stip av the 
sintry over the two, an’ Scrub Greene 
blubberin’ like a child. ’Twas a chilly 
night, an’ faith, ut sobered Peg Barney. 

“Just before Revelly, my orf’cer bhoy 
comes out an’ sez, ‘ Loose those men an’ 
sind thim to their tents!’ Scrub Greene 
wint away without a word, but Peg 
Barney, stiff wid the cowld, stud like a 
sheep, thryin’ to make his orf’cer under- 
sthand he was sorry for playin’ the goat. 

‘“‘There was no tucker in the draf’ 
whin ut fell in for the march, an’ divil a 
wurrd about ‘illegality’ cud I hear. 

‘“‘T wint to the ould color sargint an’ 
I sez, ‘Let me die in glory,’ sez I. 
‘I’ve seen a man this day |!’ 

‘““¢A man he is,’ sez ould Hother; 
‘the draf’s as sick asa herrin’. They’ll 
all go down to the sea like lambs. That 
bhoy has the bowils av a cantonmint av 
gin’rals.’ : 

‘¢¢ Amin,’ sez I, ‘ an’ good luck go wid 


| him, wheriver he be, by land or by sea. 


Let me know how the draf’ gets clear.’ 
‘““An’ do you know how they did? 


| That bhoy, so I was tould by letter from 





1890. 


Bombay, bullydamned ’em down to the 
dock, till they cudn’t call their sowls 
theirown. From the time they left me 
oi till they was ’tween decks, not wan av 
thim was more than dacintly dhrunk. 
An’ by the Holy Articles av War, whin 
they wint aboard they cheered him till 
they cudn’t shpake ; and that, mark you, 
has not come about wid a draf’ in the 
mim’ry av livin’ man! You look to 
that little orf’cer bhoy. He has bowils. 
’Tis not ivry child that wud chuck the 
rig’lations to Flanders an’ stretch Peg 
Barney on a wink from a brokin’ an’ 
dilapidated ould carkiss like mesilf. I’d 
be proud to serve——”’ 

“Terence, you’re a civilian,’ said 
Dinah Shadd, warningly. 

‘*So I am—so I am. Is ut likely I 
wud forgit ut? But he was a gran’ bhoy 
all the same, an’ I’m only a mudtipper 
wid a hod on me shoulthers. The 
whisky’s in the heel av your hand, 
sorr. Wid your good lave we’ll dhrink 
to the ould rig’mint—three fingers— 
standin’ up!” 

And we drank. 








ALL THE Wortp’s A Sra@e, and to enable 
every one to act his part well needs that he 
shall be in perfect health. The very best of 
actors require prompting occasionally, and so 
it is with the functional parts of our bodies, 
they sometimes require prompting. A slug- 
gish liver, impaired digestion, or weak stomach, 
if taken in time, only need a little prompting 
to set them right, but if neglected may lead to 
complications that will necessitate a physi- 
cian’scare. Anarticle that has, comparatively 
speaking, been but recently introduced in 
America, is by far the best little prompter in 
all the aforementioned cases. We refer to 
Beecham’s Pills, a staple article in England, 
having been before the British public for over 
fifty years and already in great demand in 
every other English speaking country through- 
out the world. These pills are really a wonder- 
ful medicine, arousing and strengthening the 
system and prompting every organ to the 
proper performance of its part. It has recently 
been shown that they are nine times more 
used in England than any other patent medi- 
cine and have the largest sale of any in the 
world. In fact, they are the World’s Medicine. 
No home in America need be without this 
famous and inexpensive remedy, for although 
they are proverbially pronounced to be “ Worth 


a guinea a box,” they can be obtained of any | 
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druggist for 25 cents, or from the Sole Agents 
for the United States, B. F. Allen & Co., 365 
Canal St., N. Y. City, who will forward them - 
to any address upon receipt of price. 


Congress Sprine, the oldest, the most 
famous, and the best of the fountains of 
Natural Mineral Water in America, will soon 
enter upon the second century of its prosper- 
ous business. For OnE Hunprep YxArs Con- 
Gress Spring WarTeR has stood at the head 


| of all natural cathartic and alterative reme- 


dies. It is delicious to the taste, refreshing, 
sparkling, and invigorating, and its action 
upon the digestive and depurative organs of 
the human system is prompt and efficient, 
without being harsh or irritating. It is 
highly charged in nature’s own subterranean 
laboratory with carbonic acid gas, which en- 
ables it to hold its valuable mineral salts and 
other ingredients in perfect solution, and whose 
pressure forces it from its deep channel be- 
neath the primeval rock, through a natural 
crevice, to the surface. It is served at the 
Spring and it is bottled for shipment just as 
it flows from the rock. No substance of any 
kind is added to it, nor does it receive any 
artificial charging with gas. The Coneress 
Warer is never sold from fountains, but only 
in bottles, and it may always be distinguished 
from other mineral waters, domestic or for- 
eign, by the large letter C blown in the bottle. 
It may be taken with benefit and always with- 
out injury in any quantity and at any hour 
of the day, but for securing the best results 
from its use, the Congress Spring CompANY 
recommends : 

As a Cathartic, in which it is unequaled for 
easy and effective action in relieving consti- 
pation, dyspepsia, sluggish liver, impaired 
vigor of the kidneys, and all other derange- 
ments of the digestive and depurative func- 
tions, two glasses taken before breakfast. 
Four glasses will produce neither injury nor 
discomfort. 

As an Alterative, in which it is superior to 
any other known agent in cleansing the sys- 
tem of all impurities, scrofulous taints, and 
everything affecting the purity of the blood, 
half a glass taken at intervals during the day 
or night. 

As a Stomachic, in which it is wonderfully 
efficient in relieving and preventing dyspepsia 
and indigestion, half a glass after each meal. 

Congress SPRING WATER may be obtained 
from leading druggists in all the principal 
cities and villages in the United States, or it 
may be ordered direct from 

Tue Congress Serine Company, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 

Stated meeting held July 23, 1890. 

To THE First Cuiass.—John. W. 
Adams, Chaplain U.S.V.; Robert G. 
Armory, Lt. U.S.V.; Daniel R. Bal- 
lon, Lt. U.S.V.; Benj. F. Barnard, 
Lt. U.S.V.; Amos M. Bower, Lt. 
U.S.V.; Everett C. Bumpus, Lt. 


U.S.V.; Linus E. Clark, Capt. U.5S.V.; | 


Michael T. Donohoe, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. 
U.S.V.; N. A. M. Dudley, Col. U.S.A. ; 
Moses R. Greeley, Surg. U.S.V.; Chas. 
W. Hastings, Capt. U.S.V.; Geo. E. 
Henry, Capt. U.S.V.; John E. Hutch- 
inson, Lt. U.S.V.; Gustave Mag- 
nitzky, Bvt. Capt. U.S.A.; Lorenzo 
D. Monroe, Lt. U.S.V.; Nath. C. 
Sawyer, Bvt. Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; John 
L. Smith, Capt. U.S.V.; George F. 
Towle, Bvt. Lt.-Col. U.S.A.; Luther 
T. Townsend, Lt. U.S.V.; Robert 
Williams, Lt. U.S.V.; William H. 
H. Wooster, Lt. U.S.V. 

To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 
—Geo. S. Selfridge, Amos Binney, 
John L. Breck. 

To tHe Seconp Crass.—Leslie B. 
Bontwell, John Daland, Jr., Louis L. 
Hopkins, Harry P. Otis, Wm. C. 
Richardson, John T. Robinson, Robert 
T. Walker. 


TRANSFERS. 
Massachusetts Commandery. 
Chas. W. Raymond, Major U.S.A., 
to Pennsylvania Commandery. 
Pennsylvania Commandery. 
Byron Wilson, Capt. U.S.N., to Cali- 
fornia Commandery. 
California Commandery. 
Stated meeting held August 6, 1890. 
To THE First Ciass.—Henry M. 
Kendall, Capt. U.S.A.; O. E. Wood, 
Ist Lt. U.S.A.; John Warren Miller, 
Lt. U.S.V. 

To THE Srconp C.iass.—Theo. F. 
Powell. 


NECROLOGY. 
Massachusetts Commandery. 

Elisha M. White, Surg. U.S.V., July 

14, 1890. 
California Commandery. 

Jos. Geo. MacAdams, Capt. U.S.A., 
June 19, 1890; Richard W. Laine, 
Ensign U.S.N., June 20, 1890. 





Druecep Baxrne - Powpers.— How the 
presence of ammonia in a baking-powder 
may be detected. Ammonia and alum are 
the most common and worst adulterants used 
in the manufacture of baking-powders. The 
government report shows that a large per- 
centage of the baking-powders on the market 
contain either one or the other, or both these 
Ammonia particularly is 
in very general use. So great has the de- 
mand for it increased with the increased use 
of baking-powders, that an ammonia trust 
has been formed and the price of the drug hag 
gone up. Such baking-powder companies as 
are not shareholders in the trust company 
have suffered a material decrease in profits as 
@ consequence. 

This wholesale use in an article of daily 
food of one of the most insidious and in- 
jurious poisons is simply criminal. Slow 
ammonia-poisoning produces diseases of the 
stomach and is particularly injurious to the 
complexion. The presence of ammonia in 
a baking-powder, however, can be very 
easily detected. Mix one heaping teaspoon- 
ful of baking-powder with one teaspoonful of 
water in a tin cup; boil thoroughly for a 
few moments, stir to prevent burning, and if 
ammonia is present you can smell it in the 
rising steam. As baking-powder, when first 
thrown into the water, will effervesce, do not 
mistake bubbling for boiling. 

When a baking-powder has not a list of its 
ingredients printed on its label this test should 
always be applied. 

Ammonia is used to adulterate baking- 
powders because it gives an artificial strength 
which enables the powder to carry a large 
amount of waste filling and so increase bulk. 
The consumption of baking-powder is so great 
that the fraud yields great profits. 


pernicious drugs. 


General S. H. Hurst, late Food and Dairy 
Commissioner of the State of Ohio, says, 
“The analyses and comparison of the best 
eight brands of cream of tartar baking-powder 
show that CLEVELAND’s SupeRIOR BAKING- 
Powper is the richest in cream of tartar, and 
richest in gas product, or leavening power, 
and, having no unhealthful or impure element 


in it, it is absolutely the best and most de- 


sirable baking-powder manufactured.” 





MEDICAL DIRECTOR EDWARD SHIPPEN, 
O.US.N. 


MepicaL Director Epwarp SHIp- 
PEN, U.S.N., whose portrait we give this 
month, is well known to the readers of 
the UNITED SERVICE as a constant con- 
tributor to its columns,—especially in 
the first series. 

Dr. Shippen was born in New Jer- 
sey, but belongs to a family long settled 


in Philadelphia, and numbering among 


its members the first mayor (under the 


proprietor), a colonel of Colonial troops, 
the first public lecturer on anatomy in 
this country,—who was afterwards a 
surgeon-general of the Revolutionary 
Army,—and a chief-justice, both under 
the Crown and the State. 

Dr. Shippen is A.B. and A.M. of 
Princeton; M.D. of the University of 
Pennsylvania; a member of the Histori- 
cal Society, and Fellow of that venerable 
institution, the College of Physicians of 
Philadelpha. 

For his naval service we extract the 


following from Hamersly’s ‘‘ Record of 


Living Officers :’’ 


“ Appointed from Pennsylvania, Au- 
gust 7,1849. Entered the service as assist- 
ant-surgeon ; attached to sloop ‘‘Marion,”’ 
and was on board that vessel when the 
Portuguese frigate ‘‘ Donna Maria Se- 
gunda” was torn to fragments by the 
explosion of her magazine when within 
a cable’s length of the ‘ Marion,” 
East India Squadron, 1849-52; receiv- 
ing-ship ‘Ohio,’ Boston, 1852-53; 


steamer ‘Fulton,’ Fishing - Banks 


Squadron, 1853; steamer ‘ Hetzel,”’ 
Coast Survey, 1854; brig ‘‘ Dolphin,” 
coast of Africa, 1855-57; Rendezvous, 
Philadelphia, 1857; Naval Asylum, 
Philadelphia, 1858; steamer ‘ Caledo- 
nia,’’ Paraguay Expedition, 1859; flag- 
ship ‘‘ Congress,’’ Brazil Squadron, 1859- 
61. Commissioned as Surgeon, April 
26, 1861; frigate ‘‘ Congress,’’ North At- 
lantic Blockading Squadron, 1861-62 ; in 
the ‘‘ Congress’? when attacked by the 
rebel ram ‘ Merrimac,’’ at Newport 
News, and injured by shell; recorder of 


Medical Examining Board, Philadel- 
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phia, 1862; receiving-ship and special 
recruiting duty, New York, 1862-64; 
frigate ‘‘ New Ironsides,’’ North Atlan- 
tic Squadron, 1864-65 ; at both battles of 
Fort Fisher, and at Bermuda Hundred ; 
steam-sloop ‘‘ Canandaigua,’’ European 
Squadron, 1866-68 ; during which made 
the Russian cruise, under Admiral Far- 
ragut ; member of Naval Retiring Board, 
Philadelphia, 1868 ; surgeon of the Naval 


Academy, Annapolis, Md., 1869-71; 
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fleet-surgeon, European Station, 1871-73 ; 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 1873; Naval 
Hospital, Philadelphia, 1874-79. Com- 
missioned as Medical Director, 1876; 
president of the Naval Medical Examin- 
ing Board, Philadelphia, 1880-81 ; pres- 
ident Board of Examiners, March, 1881- 
88; Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, 1883- 
86; special duty, Philadelphia, 1886-88. 
Retired, 1888. 





ALBERT G. BRACKETT, 


CoLonet THirpd U.S. Cavatry. 








